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HANNIBAL  I.  KIMBALL 
By  Willard  Range* 

Inexperienced  students  who  tinker  with  the  reputations 
of  men  in  history  tread  on  ice  so  thin  that  at  any  moment 
they  may  break  tlirough  and  forever  after  be  damned 
with  the  accusation  that  they  are  “all  wet.”  Perhaps  the 
bones  of  Hannibal  Kimball  should  be  left  to  smolder  in 
the  hell-pit  into  which  history  has  tossed  them.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  ultimate  truth  about  the  man  will  seem 
like  the  antics  of  a  fat  fellow  trying  to  catch  a  bouncing 
ping-pong  ball.  It  is  an  exercise  in  frustration.  Colonel  1. 
W.  Avery,  who  was  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
during  Kimball’s  early  notoriety,  published  his  history  of 
Georgia  in  1881  and  was  not  slow  to  say  that  Kimball  was 
a  slimey  creature.  Not  a  word  about  his  good  deeds! 
Claude  Bowers  and  Mildred  Thompson  were  angry  too 
and  tore  into  him  like  a  Tom  Paine  twisting  the  tail  of 
Johnnie  Bull.  On  the  other  hand,  T.  H.  Martin  and  W.  P. 
Reed  got  off  histories  of  Atlanta  which  say  nothing  of 
Kimball’s  vices  and  praise  the  man  in  such  noble  tones  of 
“sweetness  and  light”  that  one  is  sometimes  sickened  to 
nausea.  So  too  with  such  papers  as  the  Atlanta  New  Era 
and  the  Intelligencer. 

The  investigations  of  1872  nearly  all  concluded  that 
Kimball  was  a  rascal  of  the  first  water,  but  they  had 
decided  that  ahead  of  time  and  any  fair  study  of  the 
testimony  published  in  several  pamphlets  fails  to  show 
where  they  got  the  idea — unless  it  was  from  Bob 
Toombs.  Undoubtedly  they  were  prejudiced,  and  see¬ 
ing  much  smoke,  were  convinced  that  it  took  a  bonfire 
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to  create  it.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  small 
smudge  fire  produces  more  smoke  than  almost  any  other 
kind  of  fire. 

But  what  about  Kimball’s  side  of  the  story?  The 
tendency  usually  is  for  people  to  believe  that  a  man 
with  a  bad  reputation  is  bad  just  practically  all  the  time. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  even  crooks  are  dishonest  only 
part  of  the  time  and  honest  some  of  the  time.  For  that 
reason,  we  should  be  willing  to  read  the  few  letters  of 
Kimball  available,  a  few  of  the  good  things  said  about 
him  by  his  supporters,  and  be  willing  to  accept  some 
of  them  at  least  as  occasional  approaches  to  the  truth. 
It  may  appear  from  the  footnotes  that  the  noble  traits 
published  in  Atlanta  papers,  including  the  Constitution, 
concerning  Kimball,  and  reprinted  in  his  report  of  the 
Exposition  of  1881  were  published  by  him  to  bolster  his 
reputation.  Actually,  the  few  things  said  about  him 
were  buried  in  innumerable  paragraphs  about  the  Ex¬ 
position  and  had  to  be  picked  out  like  pins  from  a  hay¬ 
stack.  They  were  not  republished  in  conspicuous  places 
to  produce  glory.  If  we  recall  the  slanders  heaped  on 
George  Washington,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  others,  we  should  be  willing  to  remember 
the  human  capacity  to  exaggerate  scandalous  gossip, 
and  discount  part  of  it. 

Of  course,  the  more  able  historians  have  condemned 
Kimball  while  supporters  like  Martin  and  Reed  are 
hardly  accurate  enough  to  be  trusted  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Due  consideration  has  been  given  to  this.  Ap¬ 
parently  none  of  them  has  approached  the  man  can¬ 
didly  or  with  sufficient  material  or  thorough  enough 
study  on  which  to  base  ultimate  judgment.  Nor  is  there 
enough  material  here.  This  writer  has  not  been  able 
to  find  exactly  when  Kimball  returned  to  Georgia  after 
his  Reconstruction  flight,  whether  or  not  he  had  a  sense 
of  humor,  or  a  quick  eye  for  a  pretty  ankle.  But  the 
handful  of  sources  available  has  given  rise  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  conclusions: 

«  «  *  «  « 

Hannibal  I.  Kimball  ascended  to  the  throne  in  Geor¬ 
gia  in  a  period  when  the  average  man  could  not  afford 
morals.  They  were  luxuries  possible  only  to  “ragged 
individualists”  who  could  prove  they  were  still  captains 
of  their  own  souls  by  occasional  outbursts  of  rebel  yells, 
or  to  those  few  scoundrels  who  had  made  a  “financial 
haul”  during  the  war  at  the  expense  of  the  Confederacy 
and  had  turned  honest  and  conservative  afterward  to 
protect  their  winnings.  To  ask  the  average  man  to 
have  morals  during  those  hectic  years  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  like  asking  a  fish  to  leap  out  of  the  water  and 
live  on  grains  of  sand.  It  was  not  only  unjust,  it  was 
physically  and  mentally  impossible.  Men  cannot  go 
through  four  years  of  peeking  around  rocks  at  the 
enemy  like  cats  watching  for  mice,  see  invading  armies 
ride  off  with  all  that  is  good  and  holy  in  their  homes, 
steal  food  to  keep  from  starving,  and  feel  that  every 
breath  in  their  body  depends  on  their  ability  to  crack 
someone  else’s  skull  or  shoot  the  whites  out  of  another 
man’s  eyes — cannot  go  through  that,  without  some¬ 
thing  happening  to  them  inside.  You  can  hardly  blame 
a  nation  that  has  put  intense  faith  for  years  in  the  war 
virtues  of  stealth,  murder,  and  trickery  if  its  society  is 
incapable  of  returning  to  righteousness  overnight. 
Human  nature  is  not  so  easily  molded. 

Moreover,  war  is  an  awakening  experience  that  gives 
a  man  an  urge  to  get  ahead.  The  aftermath  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Georgia  and  especially  in  Atlanta  was  a 
time  when  men  had  to  fight  for  even  clothes,  food,  and 
shelter.  Competition  for  business  success  was  keen  as 
a  sword  edge — and  competition  meant  going  your 
neighbor  one  better.  If  honesty  failed  to  be  the  best 
policy  a  man  had  no  choice  if  he  would  survive  and 
succeed  than  to  loose  his  conscience  to  the  wind  and 
get  his  share  while  the  getting  was  good. 
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We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hannibal  Kimball 
was  anything  but  an  honest  man  when  he  settled  in 
Georgia  about  1867.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  wrong 
with  his  background.  He  was  born  in  Oxford  County, 
Maine  in  1832.  We  have  learned  that  all  New  Eng¬ 
landers  were  not  honest  and  thrifty,  but  it  was  rumored 
generally  that  Kimball’s  parents  were  poor  but  worthy 
Yankee  stock.  Hannibal  continued  his  father’s  life-line 
for  a  few  years  by  learning  from  him  the  carriage¬ 
making  trade.  But  the  will  to  assert  himself  matured 
early.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  left  the  homestead 
to  his  elder  brothers  and  struck  out  for  himself  to  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  He  busied  himself  there  making 
more  carriages  and  in  a  few  years  found  himself  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  carriage  factories  in 
New  England.*  How  much  of  his  phenomenal  success 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  married  the  boss’s  daughter 
is  open  to  further  research.  Such  methodology  may 
already  have  been  part  of  the  Kimball  make-up.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  was  an  astute  business  man.  But  the 
felicity  of  his  home  life  in  all  the  ensuing  years  leads 
one  to  believe  that  he  married  George  Cook’s  daughter 
more  for  good  or  for  ill.^ 

The  year  1866  found  Kimball  in  Chicago  making 
sleeping  cars  with  George  M.  Pullman.  He  was  only 
thirty-four.  The  earth  had  opened  to  him  its  fullness. 
He  was  rich  in  a  small  way.  And  it  was  at  that  stage 
that  he  looked  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  in  the  re¬ 
awakening  South.  He  toured  the  South  in  that  year 
and  returned  North  believing  that  the  wave  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  had  been  sweeping  westward  to  the  American 
desert  was  about  to  change  its  course  to  Southern 
climes.  The  time  had  come,  he  thought,  for  the 
“swarms  from  the  Northern  and  foreign  hives  to  fly 


1.  T.  H.  Martin,  Atlanta  and  Its  Builders  (N.  P.,  1902),  II,  671;  W.  P.  Reed, 
History  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1889),  162-64. 
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South.”®  Atlanta  would  be  the  point  of  congregation 
and  he  decided  to  build  accordingly. 

He  had  no  idea  then,  of  course,  of  the  future  Recon¬ 
struction  and  its  accompanying  possibilities  for  looting 
the  public  till.  He  was  a  sound  business  man  looking 
ahead  to  sound  business.  Years  later  he  confessed  that 
his  vision  had  been  ahead  of  time  but  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  early  convictions.^  He 
loved  the  South  quickly  and  put  himself  entirely  into 
making  it  into  whatever  it  was  that  Yankee  vision 
wanted  to  make  of  civilization. 

He  went  to  Atlanta  as  manager  of  the  Southern 
branch  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  and  for  nearly  a 
year  worked  so  unobtrusively  that  he  was  known  only 
as  “the  sleeping  car  man.”®  It  was  in  1868  that  he  was 
to  blossom.  He‘  pressed  the  advantages  of  Atlanta  as 
a  state  capitol.®  And  in  so  doing,  he  got  himself  into 
the  whirlpool  that  was  to  lead  him  astray. 

An  offer  from  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  furnish  a  state 
capitol  building  free  for  ten  years  was  accepted  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  February  1868.  Working 
swiftly,  Kimball  purchased  the  abandoned  walls  of  an 
opera  house  at  a  sheriff’s  auction  for  $32,000  and  with¬ 
in  five  months  had  rented  to  the  city  a  building  com¬ 
plete  for  the  wants  of  the  governor,  legislature,  su¬ 
preme  court,  and  state  library.’ 

Having  succeeded  in  his  first  activity  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Georgia,  Kimball  moved  on  to  greater  things. 
With  others,  in  1869,  he  incorporated  the  Atlanta 
Canal  and  Water  Company  in  an  attempt  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  of  sanitary  water  to  replace  the  anti¬ 
quated  system  of  wells  and  cisterns  then  in  the  city. 


3.  H.  I.  Kimball,  ed..  International  Cotton  Exposition  tSSl,  Report  of  the 
Director-General  (New  York,  1882),  584. 

4.  Ibid.,  584. 

5.  Testimony  on  Lease  of  the  W,  &  A.  Railroad  (N.  P.  1872),  204. 
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7.  I.  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia  1850  to  1881  (New  York, 
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But  Kimball  was  ahead  of  his  time  and  the  contracts 
soon  proved  futile  attempts  at  metropolitan  progress.® 
By  1870,  Kimball  had  become  the  financial  dictator 
of  Georgia.  His  enterprises  were  more  than  mortal 
man  could  carry.  The  Georgia  National  Bank,  one  of 
the  earliest  banks  set  up  in  the  state  after  the  war, 
came  into  his  hands.  It  served  as  a  convenient  depos¬ 
itory  for  H.  I.  Kimball  &  Co.,  and  for  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  such  a  degree  that  its  convenience  finally 
brought  about  its  suspension  at  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
vengeful  Democratic  administration  of  the  ’seventies.® 
But  railroad  building  was  Kimball’s  favorite  sport. 
He  took  over  the  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert  Railroad 
and  by  1871  had  twenty-three  of  the  forty-five  miles 
in  operation  between  Cartersville  and  the  State  Road 
near  the  Alabama  line.^®  The  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  & 
Columbus  Railroad  was  extended  twenty  miles  by  him. 
Liveliest  of  all  was  the  Brunswick  and'  Albany  Rail¬ 
road.  On  this,  construction  was  pushed  against  great 
difficulties.  Attempts  were  made  to  stop  it  by  rival 
lines  and  prejudiced  persons  in  the  courts  and  by 
anonymous  letters  intended  to  destroy  Kimball’s  credit 
with  bankers  in  the  North  and  in  Europe.  But  by  1871 
the  road  was  completed  from  Albany  to  Brunswick, 
iron  supplied,  and  grading  nearly  completed  fifty-two 
miles  to  Cuthbert.“  In  1870  he  was,  with  Joe  Brown, 
the  leader  of  the  company  which  leased  the  State  Road 
and  returned  it  to  a  money  making  basis.  This  lease 
was  a  mistake  for  Governor  Bullock,  however,  for  the 
minute  he  signed  the  bill,  he  gave  away  his  table  of 
patronage  and  his  power  in  Georgia  began  to  wane.*® 
By  1871  Kimball  had  become  president  of  nine  rail- 
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roads,  had  completed  over  three  hundred  miles  of 
track,  and  had  projected  or  surveyed  nearly  every  mile 
of  track  to  be  built  in  Georgia  in  the  following  twenty 
years.^* 

Most  daring  of  the  Kimball  exploits  was  the  building 
of  the  Kimball  House.  He  was  a  man  of  exaggerated 
vision,  perhaps,  and  big  projects.  When  it  was  learned 
in  1870  that  he  had  purchased  that  “grim,  repulsive 
blank,”  the  Old  Thompson  lot,  for  $98,000  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  on  which  to  build  a  palatial  hotel,  he  was 
hooted  as  a  lunatic.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  assume  that  if  the  city  was  no  big  enough  to 
support  his  hotel,  the  hotel  would  make  it  big  enough. 
Within  seven  months  he  completed  a  hotel  of  317  rooms 
at  a  cost  of  $675,000,  and  Atlanta  moved  into  the  lime¬ 
light  of  Southern  hospitality  and  conviviality.** 

But  there  was  no  use  having  a  hotel  surrounded  by 
mud  and  hog-wallows.  By  acquiring  an  ugly  five-acre 
park  on  one  side  and  the  Mitchell  Heir  property  (long 
in  litigation  and  over  which  Bob  Toombs  and  Joe  Brown 
nearly  fought  a  fuel*®),  Kimball  enriched  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  about  him.  He  widened  Pryor  Street,  and  laid  out 
Wall  Street  to  an  extravagant  width  of  eighty  feet 
that  resulted  in  all  the  lots  along  it  being  sold  in  one 
day.**  In  place  of  the  old  car  shed,  he  erected  the 
Union  Passenger  Depot  at  a  cost  of  $135,000  to  accomo¬ 
date  five  railroads.**  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  not  only 
returning  splendid  profits,  but  enriching  the  property 
value  of  Atlanta  many  times. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Lesser  enterprises  were  on 
foot  all  the  time.  He  acted  as  financial  agent  for  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  negotiate  loans  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Europe.  And  since  it  was  handy,  then  as 
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now,  to  have  newspaper  backing,  he  helped  buy  the 
Atlanta  New  Era  from  the  vacillating  Samuel  Bard  to 
give  the  Republican  Party  a  sound  defense.  Moreover, 
when  in  1870  Atlanta  contracted  with  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  to  provide  a  Fair  Grounds  for  that 
year,  Kimball  was  given  the  job  and  in  six  months  had 
turned  a  sixty-acre  woodland  into  Oglethorpe  Park,  a 
beautiful  and  efficient  grounds  with  three  lakes  for 
boats  and  aquatic  sports,  canals,  and  exhibition  build¬ 
ings.  As  manager  of  the  Fair  his  driving  power  and 
inspiration  created  the  most  successful  public  project 
Atlanta  had  every  known.  Twenty  thousand  people  vis¬ 
ited  the  Fair  in  one  day.  And  Kimball’s  virtues  were 
extolled  even  by  the  Democrats  who  declared  he  was 
the  salvation  of  Northern  and  Southern  reunion.**  He 
returned  the  generosity  by  offering  $250  for  the  best 
trotter  shown  at  the  Fair.  He  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  county  agricultural  societies  throughout  the 
State  and  offered  a  silver  bugle  to  the  society  with  the 
best  band,  a  $150  chest  to  the  one  with  the  best  camp 
and  equipage,  and  a  banner  to  the  one  showing  the 
finest  products  of  diversified  agricultural  pursuits.** 

.  His  civic  interests  led  him  to  be  put  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  induce  Mercer  University  to  move  to  Atlanta. 
And  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republicans 
of  1870  for  mayor.  But  he  declined  the  honor  with 
thanks  and  declared  it  his  firm  policy  never  to  hold 
public  office.2®  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  Kimball 
family  of  six  brothers  was  a  house  politically  divided. 
Among  them  were  four  Democrats  and  two  Republi¬ 
cans.  They  refrained  from  politics,  in  the  elective  or 
office-seeking  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  was  forced 
to  decline  the  governorship  of  Maine  to  preserve  the 
family  policy.** 

18.  Attanta  Weekly  IntMiganeer,  Aus-  24,  1870. 

19.  Ibid.,  July  6. 

20.  Ibid.,  Nov.  28. 

21.  Ibid.,  June  1. 
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Undoubtedly,  Hannibal  Kimball  was  too  busy  in 
those  days  for  his  own  good.  He  was  a  sanguine  man 
and  more  hopeful  in  his  schemes  than  most  men.“  To 
him,  the  golden  age  of  the  South  was  just  around  the 
corner  and  preparations  to  meet  it  could  not  be  too 
extravagant.  He  reaped  big  profits  and  bigger  debts, 
but  other  Georgia  leaders  like  Joe  Brown  and  Ben  Hill 
were  setting  the  same  example.  So  it  is  in  all  eras  of 
booming  prosperity.  It  was  a  national  fever  to  borrow 
money  on  faith  of  a  bountiful  harvest.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  process.  There  was  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  weal  either  North 
or  South,  even  amongst  the  most  righteous  of  “unrecon¬ 
structed  rebels.”  Kimball’s  credit  was  equally  good 
among  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Radicals  and  Con¬ 
servatives.  His  life  ambition  was  to  see  his  enterprises 
completed.  He  saw  nothing  and  knew  nothing  that 
did  not  point  to  that  end.  Prejudice  and  assaults  made 
him  only  more  determined  to  succeed.  By  shrewd  po¬ 
litical  string  pulling  he  had  managed  to  sell  his  remod¬ 
eled  Opera  House  to  the  State  amidst  a  storm  of  public 
protest.  But  the  outcry  that  arose  against  him  in  1869 
and  the  early  months  of  1870  over  the  sale  dwindled  to 
a  faint  mumble  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  hotel,  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  the 
Union  Depot,  he  was  acclaimed  Atlanta’s  first  citizen, 
not,  of  course,  by  those  who  condemned  everyone  from 
the  North  as  Yankee  and  Carpetbagger,  but  by  those 
who  rallied  to  the  Nev  South.^^  His  great  power  was 
in  his  unconquerable  spirit.  He  could  not  be  turned 
from  purposes  once  deliberately  formed.^* 

Obviously,  Kimball  was  not  alone  in  all  these  enter¬ 
prises.  His  father-in-law,  George  Cook,  his  two  broth¬ 
ers,  E.  N.  and  J.  C.,  and  a  nephew,  J.  A.  Burns,  had 
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moved  on  to  the  scene  to  aid  him.  His  confidant  in 
those  earliest  days  was  E.  L.  Jones  of  the  bank,  but  as 
time  went  on  their  relations  cooled  and  finally  blew  into 
a  feud.  His  greatest  aid,  however,  was  from  the  hands 
of  Governor  Bullock  and  the  State  Legislature  in  which 
body  Kimball  was  able,  by  his  beneficence,  to  make  a 
seat  lucrative.  Poloticians  bowed  low  before  his  affable, 
dashing  personality  because  they  believed  he  could 
turn  pig  iron  into  gold.^^ 

His  great  mistake  was  in  not  taking  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  into  his  fold.  The  enmity  stirred  up  by  Bullock 
and  Kimball  against  treasurer  N.  L.  Angier  over  the 
Opera  House  in  1869  had  simmered  to  a  mere  hot  coal. 
But  there  was  heat  beneath  the  surface.  By  the  end 
of  1870  it  was  rumored  that  Kimball's  business  was 
not  in  the  best  shape.  Apparently  state  bonds  had  been 
poured  out  too  fast  and  the  market  was  overstocked. 
Any  irregularities  uncovered  by  the  Democrats  were 
battered  and  tooted  about  as  high  crimes.  The  election 
of  a  Democratic  legislature  in  December  heightened 
the  opposition.  The  New  Era  and  the  Intelligencer  made 
futile  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  reproach  being 
fed  out  slowly  by  Angier  and  his  side.  The  attempts  of 
Kimball’s  enemies  to  destroy  his  credit  abroad  began  to 
bear  fruit,  and  by  1871  he  was  finding  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  sell  his  securities.  To  make  it  worse,  the  Chicago 
fire  upset  much  of  the  credit  system  of  the  country  and 
destroyed  many  young  businesses.  Working  desperately 
to  save  his  companies  and  himself,  Kimball  borrowed 
money  wherever  he  could  get  it  $50,000  to  $100,000  at  a 
time.2«  It  was  no  easy  matter,  declared  Henry  Clews  & 
Company  (a  firm  that  handled  many  Georgia  securities), 
to  sell  Southern  securities  at  any  time.*’^ 
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Yet  there  was  hope  in  Europe.  Kimball  had  contracts 
and  promises  there  that  his  securities  would  be  accepted. 
He  crossed  the  ocean  quickly  in  a  last  effort  to  stave  off 
ruin.  But  to  his  dismay,  the  situation  had  changed. 
Using  the  Chicago  fire  as  an  excuse,  people  annulled  their 
contracts  and  promises.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
began  to  see  his  plans  crumble.  The  details  of  his  Euro¬ 
pean  scramble  to  save  his  empire  by  floating  additional 
loans  are  unknown.  Only  a  few  lines  of  a  letter  written 
sometime  later  to  Governor  Bullock  give  a  hint  of  the 
agony  of  his  plight.  “In  an  hour  of  desperation,”  he 
wrote,  “I  executed  a  paper  which  admitted  an  indebted¬ 
ness  to  them  that  did  not  exist  and  allowed  commissions 
and  deductions  that  were  exorbitant  and  outrageous,  so 
that  half  a  million  dollars  were  swallowed  at  one  scoop.”** 

But  it  was  no  use.  Even  this  proved  unsuccessful  and 
his  empire  collapsed.  In  no  time  the  noises  of  Bullock’s 
illegal  issue  of  bonds  rose  to  a  roar,  and  in  October  the 
Governor  fled  the  State.  Henry  Clews  &  Company, 
which  had  negotiated  some  of  Kimball’s  deals,  wrote 
desperately  to  New  York  and  Georgia  papers  to  defend 
itself.  The  wrath  of  the  people  became  an  unholy 
flame,  lashing  the  conspirators  with  tongues  of  fire — 

and  Kimball  feared  to  return. 

***** 

The  accusations  and  investigations  that  followed  this 
fiasco  created  an  unearthly  odor.  They  had  really 
started  in  1869  when  Angier  revealed  that  Bullock  had 
made  unauthorized  advances  to  Kimball  of  $54,500  to 
get  the  Opera  House  transformed  into  a  state  capitol. 
But  Kimball  had  refunded  the  money  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Republican  Legislature  of  1870  had 
whitewashed  the  affair.  Now,  however,  the  closet  door 
was  pulled  open  and  it  appeared  that  the  sale  of  the 
Opera  House  to  the  state  was  a  crooked  deal  engi- 
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neered  by  Kimball  and  Bullock.  It  was  rumored  first 
that  the  Governor  and  his  treasurer  had  fallen  out 
because  Angier  refused  to  use  his  influence  to  persuade 
the  Legislature  to  rent  the  building  from  Kimball  at 
$25,000  a  year.29 

Then  came  the  facts  of  the  purchase  and  they  are  as 


follows 

Cost  of  the  abandoned  walls  to  Kimball . $  32,000 

Cost  of  completing  the  building . .  182,000 

Cost  of  heating  plant,  lighting,  furniture, 

etc .  76,000 


Total  cost  to  Kimball . $290,000 

Cost  price  to  the  State  of  Georgia .  380,000 

To  be  paid  for  by  Atlanta  City  bonds .  130,000 

(Worth  only  $90,000) 

To  be  paid  for  by  State  Bonds . . .  250,000 

(Worth  only  $225,000) 


At  the  depreciated  value  of  the  bonds,  of  course,  this 
is  a  profit  to  Kimball  of  only  about  $25,000  which  was 
not  exorbitant,  or  a  face  value  profit  of  $90,000,  which 
was  also  not  exorbitant  considering  it  was  a  boom 
period.  But  the  contention  was  that  Kimball  had 
padded  his  cost  prices  and  the  building  was  worth  far 
less.  Moreover,  it  was  said  that  of  the  $130,000  paid 
by  the  city,  Kimball  had  agreed  with  Mayor  William 
Ezzard  to  receive  only  $85,000  and  the  remainder 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  conspirators  for  putting 
the  deal  through.®^ 

But  these  accusations  were  mild  compared  with  those 
brought  forward  concerning  railroad  bond  swindling. 
It  was  charged  that  of  the  $5,210,000  in  bonds  issued 


29.  The  Opera  House  Purchase  Bii  The  State  As  A  Capitol,  and  The  Capitol 
Question,  4.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  letters  to  the  Editor  reprinted  from  the 
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date  and  place  of  publication  of  the  pamphlet  are  not  given. 
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by  Bullock  for  Kimball’s  roads,  $1,098,000  had  been 
put  out  illegally — ^that  is,  the  Governor  had  neglected 
to  have  them  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Great  Seal  put  thereon.®*  It  was  also  stated  that  Kim¬ 
ball  had  made  fraudulent  claims  to  the  state  for  iron 
belonging  to  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroad  that 
had  been  seized  by  the  Confederacy  and  had  been  paid 
for  once  by  the  Confederacy,  and  again  by  the  State.®® 
Then  there  was  the  little  matter  of  the  Tennessee  Car 
Company,  headed  by  J.  C.,  which  meant  Kimball  was 
behind  it,  and  it  appeared  that  the  State  had  purchased 
cars  that  were  never  delivered.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
accusers  that  no  such  company  had  ever  existed  and 
the  purchases,  of  course,  were  from  a  ghost.  The  tes¬ 
timony  of  John  Rice  and  othere  showed  plainly  enough 
that  the  company  had  existed,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  failed  to  fulfill  its 
contracts  for  which  the  State  had  advanced  money.®^ 
Then  there  was  the  affair  of  the  State  Road  Lease  of 
1870  to  the  Brown-Kimball-Hill  Company.  The  lease 
was  secured  fraudulently  by  bribery,  the  prosecution 
claimed.  A  mysterious  $50,000  had  been  spent  for 
bribes.  But  the  investigation  proved  nothing  on  that 
score.®®  In  fact,  for  a  moment  the  traditional  distaste 
between  Joe  Brown  and  Ben  Hill  dissolved  and  both 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  honesty  of  the  lease.®®  Any 
close  study  of  the  testimony  in  the  affair  shows  that 
charges  of  corruption  were  due  largely  to  prejudice  ex¬ 
isting  against  many  members  of  the  company  who  were 


32.  Ibid.,  446.  Various  figures  are  given.  Thompson,  Reeonttruetion,  391-92 
gives  the  bonds  issued  for  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Raiiroad  alone  as 
$3,300,000  while  H.  Fielder.  Life  and  Times  and  Speeches  of  Joseph  E. 
Brown  (Springfield.  Mass..  1883),  466-68,  claims  this  Road  got  $4,480,000. 
The  figures  for  Kimball’s  roads  cannot  be  untangled  from  the  bond  investi¬ 
gation  reports  because  they  are  involved  with  other  bonds  not  solely  Kimball's. 
The  above  figures  have  been  accepted  as  fairly  approximate. 
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distinctly  out  of  favor  in  Georgia  at  the  time.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  took  notes  during  the  investigation  later 
declared  that  not  a  bit  of  incriminating  evidence  was 
uncovered  and  everything  seemed  above  board.  Yet 
it  made  an  unholy  mess,  sucking  into  its  slime  the  great 
briber  of  Pennsylvania,  Simeon  Cameron  and  even  the 
notorious  corruptionist  and  cabinet  member  John  S. 
Delano.*’  It  is  no  wonder,  with  such  names  involved 
that  the  lease  was  not  above  suspicion.  The  withdrawal 
of  Alexander  Stephens  from  the  company  was  also  a 
fact  that  made  the  matter  look  worse  than  it  was.  To 
say  that  pressure  was  not  used  to  secure  the  lease 
would  be  a  bald  injustice  to  the  business  capacity  of 
the  lessees.  Obviously  they  were  good  salesmen.  But 
to  say  their  pressure  was  more  corrupt  than  the  aver¬ 
age  pressure  used  by  average  salesmen  to  get  contracts, 
is  reading  beyond  the  evidence  too  far. 

Yet  there  was  more  smoke.  Kimball  was  accused  of 
having  employed  bribery  to  secure  the  Mitchell  Heirs 
property  near  his  hotel.  He  was  accused  of  having 
used  $300,000  for  his  hotel  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
State  for  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroad.**  He  was 
charged  with  being  Bullock’s  comrade  and  agent  in  the 
ownership  of  the  New  Era  from  which  profit  was  made 
by  publishing  official  notices.**  He  was  accused  of  bor¬ 
rowing  money  as  agent  for  the  State  and  depositing  it 
to  his  own  account. 

Worst  of  all,  he  was  called  Bullock’s  “Man  Friday.’’ 
Actually  the  relation  was  reversed.^®  Kimball,  the  “Art¬ 
ful  Dodger,’’  and  Bullock,  “Fagin  the  Jew,’’  were  popu¬ 
lar  nicknames  in  1872.^’  “Wherever  you  see  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  one,  you  may  look  with  confidence  for  the 
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tracks  of  the  other.”^* 

Here  the  incriminating  evidence  is  more  substantial. 
It  wasn’t  for  nothing  that  Kimball  had  his  office  in  the 
captol  building  on  the  same  floor  as  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

“H.  I.  Kimball’s  on  de  flo’, 

’Taint  gwine  ter  rain  no  mo’.” 

was  the  negro  Legislators’  theme  song  of  the  day.  To¬ 
gether,  Kimball  and  Bullock  swung  the  Republican  Legis¬ 
lature  to  their  bidding.  Kimball  alone,  of  al  men  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  had  access  to  Bullock’s  office  unannounced,  through 
a  private  entrance.^®  They  were  often  seen  talking  to¬ 
gether  in  whispers  or  in  a  private  room  behind  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office.  The  most  incriminating  evidence  of  the 
complicity  came  from  E.  L.  Jones  who  had  been  Kimball’s 
confldant  in  1867-68  and  had  handled  his  bank  accounts. 
He  testifled  that  Kimball  kept  Bullock  supplied  with 
money Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  time  of 
the  investigation  Jones  was  one  of  Kimball’s  enemies  and 
that  not  one  of  the  numerous  witnesses,  including  Jones, 
testifying  to  the  complicity  was  able  to  present  even  a  dot 
of  evidence  that  the  two  were  financial  partners.  'They 
said  they  “believed”  the  partnership  existed,  but  beyond 
that  point  they  could  not  go.^® 

Naturally,  the  partnership  was  denied.  With  little  dif¬ 
ficulty,  Kimball  showed  in  a  letter  written  in  1871  that 
it  was  Jones  who  had  deposited  the  State’s  money  to  the 
account  of  H.  I.  Kimball  &  Co.  to  protect  himself  from 
the  bank  examiners  who  might  question  his  outstanding 
notes  which  H.  I.  Kimball  &  Co.  was  too  poor  to  pay.<® 
Yet  to  men  like  Alexander  Stephens  it  was  a  clear  case 
of  Republican  corruption  to  be  bitterly  condemned  with 
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all  his  editorial  fervor  in  the  Sun.*''  “As  a  ring-master, 
he  [Kimball]  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors.”^*  It  was 
a  general  verdict. 

The  investigations  of  1871-72  should  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  intense  prejudice  of  the  times  when  Yankees, 
New  Englanders,  and  Republicans  were,  per  se,  looked 
upon  in  the  South  as  the  scum  of  the  earth.  Only  a  sim¬ 
pleton  would  contend  that  Kimball  and  Bullock  were 
honest  men  in  those  years.  But  to  assume  that  Kimball 
was  as  dishonest  as  he  was  painted  to  be  would  be 
downright  exaggeration.  The  investigations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  enemies  and  most  of  the  witnesses  were 
his  enemies.  Yet  concrete  evidence  of  the  frauds  was 
utterly  unavailable.  Undoubtedly  the  issuance  of  the 
State  Bonds  was  unconstitutional.  But  what  age  has 
passed  without  unconstitutionality  being  a  habit  of  the 
day  ?  In  that  period  it  was  so  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
age  put  no  premium  on  honesty  and  it  is  unjust  to  judge 
its  society  on  any  other  than  its  own  standards.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Kimball  could  not  return 
to  Georgia  at  that  feverish  time  for  a  fair  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  trial  in  which  his  side  of  the  story  could  be 
heard.  It  was  not  so  much  Kimball’s  innate  crooked¬ 
ness  as  the  spirit  of  the  day  when  all  men  were  making 
money  the  best  way  they  could,  that  led  him  into 
schemes  which  he  sincerely  believed  he  could  carry 
through,  but  which  swamped  him.  The  use  of  pressure 
to  make  a  contract  is  not  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the 
business  world.  Kimball’s  guilt  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
over-did  it.  The  borrowing  and  lending  of  money  on 
blind  faith  in  success  is  an  everyday  business  practice 
possible  to  anyone  with  good  credit.  Again,  his  sin  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  over-did  it  and  his  schemes,  all  sin¬ 
cerely  begun,  were  not  completed  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  was  unable  to  foresee  such  as  the 
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Chicago  fire,  the  failure  of  the  South  to  have  the  boom 
he  expected,  and  the  success  of  his  competitors  in 
harming  his  credit  in  the  North  and  in  Europe.  How 
many  men  in  any  age  are  strictly  honest?  Honesty  is 
an  ideal  used  only  to  drag  a  man  back  who  has  ceased 
following  the  path  toward  it  to  such  a  high  degree  that 
his  distance  from  the  path  is  conspicuous  to  his  fellows. 
Who  is  there  that  puts  down  the  entire  valuation  of  his 
furniture  on  a  tax  sheet,  or  has  a  pained  conscience 
about  stealing  an  envelope  or  writing  paper  from  the 
company  office,  or  telling  the  whole  truth  about  being 
fired  from  his  last  job  when  seeking  a  new  one,  or  lying 
to  a  traffic  cop  that  he  didn’t  know  he  was  speeding? 
It  was  by  deviating  from  the  “golden  mean,”  of  doing 
in  a  big  way  what  all  men  do  in  a  small  way,  that  Kim¬ 
ball  was  a  scoundrel. 

In  those  days  of  bitter  defeat  he  had  only  the  solace 
of  his  own  conscience  and  a  few  friends.  A  letter  from 
Charles  L.  Frost,  president  of  the  Brunswick  and  Al¬ 
bany  Railroad,  cheered  him  by  mention  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  Kimball  still  enjoyed  on  Wall  Street.  “Now  my 
dear  sir,  I  write  you  to  say  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
first  act  of  complaint  against  your  integrity  .... 
You  expected  to  have  carried  out  every  promise,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  not  the  ‘Act  of  God’  in  the 
fearful  destruction  of  Chicago  by  fire  interfered  with 
the  finances  of  the  country  so  as  to  cut  off  your  re- 
sources.”*® 

But  it  was  a  period  of  general  darkness  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  His  health  broke  so  that  for  weeks  he  was  unable 
to  write  even  a  brief  letter.  Finally,  by  November, 
1871,  he  was  able  to  get  off  a  belated  explanation  of 
his  conduct  to  Bullock,  who,  unknown  to  Kimball,  was 
also  in  exile.  He  left  Georgia  and  its  people  with  re¬ 
grets,  he  wrote,  but  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the  State 
was  richer  for  his  having  lived  there.  Had  he  foreseen 
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at  the  time  of  leaving  for  Europe  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  return  South,  he  would  have  explained  to  Bul¬ 
lock  personally.  But  unexpected  events  had  moved  too 
swiftly.  His  “failure  to  sell  the  securities”  was  the 
cause  of  his  downfall.  Yet  he  believed  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  only  prayed  for  the  day  when  the 
truth  would  be  known.  He  owed  money  not  only  to 
Bullock,  but  to  his  brothers  and  a  host  of  others  and 
regretted  he  had  not  a  penny  to  pay  them.  Actually 
he  had  left  everything  in  name  and  nature  behind  in 
Atlanta  except  a  few  hundred  dollars  got  from  Tiffany 
&  Company  on  some  personal  effects  of  his  wife.  Other¬ 
wise  he  had  not  a  shilling.  Were  it  not  for  his  railroad 
obligations  he  was  sure  the  amount  of  property  he  left 
would  many  times  cover  his  debts.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
be  best  for  Bullock  to  pitch  in  with  the  rest  of  the  cred¬ 
itors  and  get  his  share  if  he  could.  Then  there  was  a 
flash  of  fighting  spirit.  “The  end  is  not. yet,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  Let  those  who  exult  in  his  defeat  do  so  mildly. 
Those  who  deal  falsely  with  him  “shall  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.”®® 

A  year  later  he  was  back  in  New  Haven  trying  to 
bring  order  out  of  his  chaotic  affairs,  and  writing  to 
Georgia  in  his  defense.  He  hoped,  he  wrote,  that  the 
time  was  not  far  off  when  the  vile  slanders  and  assaults 
of  the  treacherous  politicians  of  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  treated  properly  by  the  people  of 
Georgia.  In  Atlanta  the  rumor  was  spread  that  he 
intended  to  return  to  Georgia  soon  and  if  necessary  he 
would  blow  the  lid  off  the  activities  of  many  so-called 
respectable  people.®^ 

There  is  no  record,  however,  that  this  threat  was 
more  than  a  rumor  or  that  any  part  of  it  was  ever 
carried  out.  But  a  letter  written  in  1874  reads  as  if 
he  had  returned  sometime  since  1872,  and  had  righted 
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many  of  the  wrongs.  He  was  then  in  Newton,  Mass., 
working  hard  to  establish  a  business  he  hoped  in  a  few 
years  would  yield  an  income  for  his  family.  He  had  a 
wife  and  three  children  to  support,  Laura,  Mae,  and 
H.  I.,  Jr.  He  had  to  start  without  capital  and  the  panic 
of  1873  had  made  bad  matters  worse.  Robert  A.  Alston 
appealed  to  him  to  return  and  find  financial  backing 
for  his  paper,  the  Herald.  But  it  was  not  Kimball’s  inten¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  with  no  little  vehemence,  to  return  to  Geor¬ 
gia  in  an  inferior  station  without  good  credit  or  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  people.  Repudiation  of  the  illegal  bonds  by 
the  state  had  vexed  him  considerably.  He  believed  the 
repudiation  was  a  curse  to  the  state,  it  had  throttled  en¬ 
terprises  requiring  outside  capital,  and  the  state-aid  rail¬ 
roads,  while  over-capitalized,  were  still  possible  to  make 
good.  But  Georgia  was  too  poor  to  develop  them  or  its 
other  limitless  resources  without  good  credit  and  the  aid 
of  outside  capital.®* 

***** 

What  happened  to  Hannibal  Kimball  between  1874 
and  1880  to  change  him  from  a  blight  to  a  hero  in  the 
estimation  of  Atlanta  only  Kimball  and  God  knew  at 
the  time,  and  now  only  God  knows.  By  1880  he  was 
back  in  Atlanta  running  for  mayor  of  the  city.  Appar¬ 
ently  even  his  policy  of  refraining  from  politics  had 
disappeared  and  he  was  another  being.  It  is  interesting 
that  although  he  was  defeated  in  the  election  he 
stacked  up  1,370  to  his  opponent’s  (James  W.  English) 
1,433  votes.®* 

It  was  his  work  in  the  International  Cotton  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1881,  however,  that  made  him  the  toast  of  the 
town.  He  was  then  in  his  prime,  aged  forty-nine.  He 
was  a‘  heavy  man,  inclined  to  fatness,  with  a  big  head 
topped  by  a  waving  mane  of  hair.  A  long  sinister  mous¬ 
tache  swung  down  over  his  mouth  in  a  graceful  dive 
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toward  his  chin.  He  wore  the  usual  white  stiff  collar 
of  the  period,  squeezed  together  by  a  black  cravat.  A 
glittering  stickpin  satisfied  his  vanity.  In  all,  an  impos¬ 
ing  figure 

The  idea  for  the  exposition  came  from  Edward  At¬ 
kinson  of  Boston  who  had  written  a  letter  to  a  New 
York  paper  suggesting  that  leaders  in  the  South  get 
together  to  improve  the  wasteful  methods  of  gathering 
and  handling  cotton.  The  idea  was  immediately  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Kimball  invited  At¬ 
kinson  to  speak  in  Atlanta  on  the  subject.  As  a  result, 
a  corporation  was  formed  including  such  names  as  Joe 
Brown,  Maddox,  Grant,  Inman,  Peters,  and  Kiser.  Kim¬ 
ball  was  elected  chairman.  And  after  a  few  halting 
starts,  the  project  got  under  way.®® 

Kimball  immediately  set  out  to  raise  money.  He  sold 
shares  of  the  corporation  in  New  York,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities 
so  easily  that  the  company  burst  into  a  fury  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  preparation.  Kimball  was  made  the  Director-General. 

Although  the  idea  started  purely  as  a  textile  industry 
exhibit,  it  rolled  on  to  include  all  industries  and  natural 
resources  in  the  South.  Even  Kimball  was  astonished  at 
the  infant  that  became  a  giant  under  the  driving  power 
of  his  hand.  He  gathered  wild  and  cultivated  grasses  to 
encourage  sheep  raising  and  dairy  farming.  Blankets 
made  of  North  Carolina  wool  in  North  Carolina  were 
displayed.  Cereals,  dairy  products,  minerals,  wool,  and 
the  advantages  of  southern  soil  and  climate  were 
boomed.®®  Truly,  Kimball  became  head  of  the  Southern 
ballyhoo  department. 

It  was  a  great  success.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  people  visited  the  exposition  in  three  months.  Rooms 
at  the  Kimball  House  cost  $2  to  $5  a  day.  Kimball’s  old 
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enemy,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  gave  him  “all  praise  and 
honor,”  declaring  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  from 
the  beginning  had  a  vision  of  what  the  exposition  could 
be,  calling  it  his  crowning  achievement,  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  that  would  go  to  all  parts  of  the  South  to  make  a 
greater  South.”  The  stimulation  it  brought  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibits  at  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Augusta, 
and  again  Atlanta  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  “far 
sighted  and  public  spirited  Georgians  like  H.  I.  Kim¬ 
ball”  said  another.^  All  in  one  step,  said  Avery  (taking 
care  not  to  praise  Kimball,  however)  it  placed  Georgia 
in  the  lead  in  the  South  and  made  it  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  states  of  the  Union.” 

To  Kimball  its  success  was  a  symbol  of  the  great 
awakening  he  had  predicted  for  the  South  years  before. 
He  saw  great  hope  for  the  future  of  agriculture  in  the 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  new  implements  and 
machinery  sold  to  displace  the  crude  hoe  and  the 
clumsy  sickle.  And  more  than  that,  it  drove  out  the 
last  vestige  of  sectional  strife.”  Speaking  in  New  York 
the  following  year  he  called  on  Northern  people  and 
the  government  to  aid  the  common  schools  of  the  South. 
He  pleaded  for  immigrants  to  go  South  instead  of  West. 
And  his  eloquence,  with  frequent  references  to  “our” 
Southland  sounded  as  if  he  were  a  true  hearted  South¬ 
erner  from  the  distant  past.”  Practicing  what  he 
preached,  he  began  a  project  conceived  years  before, 
and  established  a  cotton  factory  run  by  steam.®^ 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age  exaggerated  Kim¬ 
ball  and  the  awakening  in  the  New  South.  Certainly 
the  newspaper  accounts  reprinted  in  his  report  of  the 
exposition  were  a  far  cry  from  the  dung-hills  piled  on 
him  in  1872.  But  even  with  due  deductions  for  the 
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spirit  of  the  day,  Kimball  was  riding  high.  His  domes¬ 
tic  life  was  congenialw.  He  lived  in  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  gave  alms  to  charity,  was  temperate  in  his 
habits  and  played  the  role  of  a  passable  Methodist.®* 

Of  course,  something  was  bound  to  happen.  His  glory 
was  too  luminous.  In  Chicago  in  August,  1883,  he  was 
aroused  from  bed  one  night  and  given  a  telegram  which 
told  him  the  Kimball  House  had  burned  to  the  ground. 
Apparently  the  town  wanted  another  hotel  and  he  was 
the  only  man  who  could  do  such  things.  Hurrying  to 
Atlanta,  he  began  preparations  for  the  most  palatial 
hotel  the  South  had  ever  known.  By  October  12th,  the 
corner-stone  was  laid.  A  few  months  later  he  went 
North  to  buy  furniture.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  trip  a 
financial  crisis  arose  in  New  York  and  the  project  was 
nearly  abandoned.  A  syndicate  was  formed  to  bail  out 
Kimball’s  company  and  strangely  enough  his  implacable 
old  enemy  Bob  Toombs  was  a  member  Of  it.®®  It  was 
unfortunate,  for  the  project  nearly  ruined  the  old  gen¬ 
eral.  It  seems  that  the  syndicate  chose  to  spend  about 
$200,000  more  than  Kimball’s  company  had  estimated, 
and  about  which  Kimball  was  helpless,  since  he  was 
not  in  the  syndicate.®®  But  by  April,  1885,  the  new 
Kimball  House  was  completed  and  proved  a  financial 
blessing  to  those  who  had  stood  the  risk  long  enough 
to  win.  It  was  a  beautiful  monument,  if  the  grotesque 
architecture  of  the  ’eighties  may  be  called  beautiful. 
Perhaps  it  lacked  fine  taste  but  it  cost  $650,000,  had 
440  rooms,  a  water  filtering  system,  elaborate  elevators, 
an  ice  room,  and  other  appointments  that  in  1887  at¬ 
tracted  President  Cleveland,  and  for  years  after  made 
it  the  headquarters  of  the  state  and  the  pride  of  the 
city. 

During  these  operations  Kimball  made  a  speculative 
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venture  in  real  estate.  In  1884  he  secured  an  option  on 
200  acres  on  West  Peachtree  Street  running  west  on 
North  Avenue.  He  organized  the  Peters  Improvement 
Company  with  Richard  Peters  as  president,  probably 
because  it  was  comfortable  to  have  that  venerable 
name  on  a  speculative  project,  but  he  was  clever 
enough  to  retain  himself  as  general  manager.  Within 
six  hours  after  completion  of  the  scheme  $250,000  in 
subscriptions  had  been  secured  to  capitalize  the  com¬ 
pany.  By  1889  $50,000  had  been  spent  on  grading  lots, 
installing  water,  and  making  streets.*® 

In  April,  1885,  he  was  head  of  an  international  com¬ 
mercial  convention  drawing  500  delegates  to  Atlanta 
from  33  states.  He  could  not  be  still.  The  urge  to 
create  and  build  and  push  the  South  into  an  industrial 
empire  patterned  on  the  North  was  an  everlasting  ob¬ 
session.  When  in  December,  1888,  the  Manufacturer’s 
Association  was  reorganized  and  revitalized  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  twenty  new  directors.  It  was  a 
weird  crowd  of  many  colors  including  such  men  as 
Hoke  Smith,  S.  M.  Inman,  J.  W.  Rankin,  E.  P.  Howell, 
M.  C.  Kiser,  and  even  old  “Fagin  the  Jew”  Rufus  Bul¬ 
lock,  then  a  reformed  prodigal.*^ 

Certainly  Hannibal  Kimball  was  one  of  the  most  col¬ 
orful  figures  to  stomp  the  red  clay  of  Georgia  in  those 
thirty  years  of  vacillating  public  affairs.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  fascinating  about  bad  men.  The  vice  of  dullness 
is  rarely  in  them.  If  there  were  not  a  certain  weird 
beauty  in  iniquity  surely  fewer  people  would  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  it.  Perhaps  there  is  the  beauty  in  vice  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  charm  in  the  fine  soul  of  an  ugly 
woman.  It  is  Kimball’s  resurrection  to  a  high  place  of 
substantial  respectability  in  the  late  ’seventies  that 
leads  one  to  believe  he  was  not  so  bad  as  the  prejudice 
of  the  first  period  painted  him.  If  we  view  him  in  the 
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light  of  the  illegal  spirit  of  the  Reconstruction  age,  the 
craze  for  financial  power  which  permeates  many  eras, 
and  the  final  desperation  that  made  him  stoop  to  down¬ 
right  crookedness  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  save  the  enter¬ 
prises  he  had  begun,  may  it  not  be  said  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  rogue  in  his  nature  as  the  overwhelming 
power  of  external  forces  bigger  than  any  man’s  will, 
that  made  him  the  desperado  of  the  day?  For  after 
those  forces  had  passed  and  righteousness,  such  as  it  is, 
again  came  into  power,  he  was  a  different  man.  He 
was  a  mover  of  men  and  things.  His  failure  to  turn 
pig-iron  into  gold  was  partially  caused  by  his  vision 
that  was  two  or  more  generations  ahead  of  his  day,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  content  with  pig- 
iron  and  a  calm  way  of  life  which  gold  has  a  habit  of 
driving  out.  When  on  April  the  28th,  1895,  Hannibal 
Kimball  slipped  from  his  mortal  coil,  he  carried  to  the 
grave  the  true  facts  without  which  an  accurate  estimate 
cannot  be  formed.  So  few  of  the  charges  against  his 
earlier  activities  were  ever  proven  that  everyone,  per¬ 
plexed,  must  form  his  own  decision  of  Kimball’s  nature. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  in  defeat  a  new  way 
of  life  was  revealed  to  him.  If  so,  it  is  good  that  he 
had  the  will  to  change. 


THE  PEELES— TROUP  COUNTY  PIONEERS 
By  Hugh  Buckner  Johnston* 

Georgia,  being  the  southernmost  of  the  thirteen  origi¬ 
nal  Colonies  and  having  been  settled  rather  tardily  in 
her  inland  areas,  offered  an  attractive  haven  for  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  rocky  slopes  of  far  New  England  to 
tidewater  Virginia  and  the  coastal  plains  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  came  here 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  greater  or  lesser  portions 
of  virgin  soil  and  timber.  They  reared  their  families 
and  died,  and  within  several  generations  few  records 
of  fact  or  tradition  survived  to  indicate  the  origins  of 
Georgia’s  pioneer  settlers.  The  purpose  of  this  brief 
sketch  is  to  rescue  from  the  mists  of  oblivion  one  of 
these  immigrant  families. 

John  Jossey  Peele  was  bom  on  January  25,  1777,'  on 
Tosneot  Swamp  (not  far  from  its  entrance  into  Con- 
tentnea  Creek)  in  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina.* 
His  parents  were  Robert  Peele  and  wife  Margaret  Jos¬ 
sey,  Quakers  in  good  standing  who  had  moved  their 
membership  in  1773  from  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Northampton  County  to  Contentnea  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Wayne  County.*  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  rural  education,  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
was  given  his  share  of  the  family  land  by  deed  a  year 
later,  as  a  result  of  which  he  got  only  ten  shillings 
in  his  father’s  will  dated  September  5,  1807.* 

Tradition  says  that  John  Peele  was  disowned  by  his 
family  for  marrying  a  non-Quaker  girl,  but,  in  fact, 
he  was  merely  deprived  of  his  birthright  in  the  Quaker 
Church  because  of  this.  Besides,  he  would  have  been 
excommunicated  later  for  participation  in  activities  for- 
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bidden  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Woodard,  daughter  of  Elisha 
Woodard  the  younger  and  wife  Sally  Howell.  She  was 
born  in  Edgecombe  County  near  Contentnea  Creek  on 
December  4,  1778,®  and  died  in  Troup  County,  Georgia, 
on  March  22,  1859.®  Her  father’s  real  estate  in  Edge¬ 
combe  County  was  divided  on  May  11,  1836,  and  she  and 
her  husband  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  as  their 
share.’ 

The  name  of  private  John  Peele  appears  on  the  Ros¬ 
ter  of  the  Second  Company  of  North  Carolina  State 
Artillery,  detached  from  the  Edgecombe  County  Regi¬ 
ment,  for  the  War  of  1812.*  However,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  never  transferred  to  the  United  States  Army. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  at  Stantonsborough  (now  Stantonsburg).  He 
prospered  in  every  way  and  by  1820  owned  five  slaves 
and  considerable  land,*  but  shortly  before  1830  mis¬ 
fortune  visited  him  from  an  unexpected  direction.  A 
supposed  friend  of  the  family  desiring  him  to  endorse 
a  note  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  John  Peele  obliging¬ 
ly  signed  a  blank  form.  The  friend  proceeded  to  fill 
in  and  pass  the  instrument  for  thrice  the  amount  re¬ 
quested,  and  the  unfortunate  endorser  was  forced  to 
sell  his  land  and  slaves  in  order  to  make  it  good  when 
the  date  for  payment  arrived. 

Having  been  reduced  suddenly  from  his  former  com¬ 
fortable  condition,  and  feeling  that  he  could  never 
make  a  satisfactory  economic  and  social  recovery  in 
his  native  surroundings,  John  Peele  turned  his  attention 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  it  was  reported  that  a 
great  deal  of  land  could  still  be  purchased  for  a  small 
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amount  of  money.  His  son  Elisha  was  sent  down  to 
investigate  the  possibilities,  leaving  Edgecombe  County 
on  February  26,  1832,  and  arriving  in  Troup  County 
on  March  26th.‘*  It  was  not  later  than  early  1833  that 
he  was  joined  by  his  parents  and  unmarried  brothers 
and  sisters.  On  May  3,  1838,  John  J.  Peele  paid 
$300.00  to  George  Henry  for  one  hundred  and  one  and 
one-quarter  acres  in  Lot  159,  6th  Land  District.**  This 
farm  became  the  permanent  homeplace  of  the  Peele 
family. 

His  health  had  begun  to  fail  considerably  by  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1841,  so  he  made  a  deed  (recorded  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1844)  of  the  preceding  tract  of  land  for  love 
and  affection  to  his  sons  Robert  A.  and  John  W.  Peele, 
on  the  single  condition  that  they  should  care  for  their 
parents  during  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.**  With 
the  real  estate  went  a  negro  woman  named  Hannah 
aged  about  thirty-five  years,  one  horse,  two  cows,  six¬ 
teen  hogs,  one  two-horse  wagon  with  harness,  three 
beds  and  furnishings,  and  the  household  and  kitchen 
furniture.  The  deed  also  provided  $200.00  each  in  cash 
for  William  J.  Peele  and  Martha  Peele.  When  Union 
Lodge  No.  28  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  LaGrange  on  December  4,  1842,  the  name  of 
John  J.  Peele  was  included  on  the  brief  list  of  Charter 
Members.**  The  worthy  old  gentleman  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward  on  December  2, 1844,  in  Troup  County.** 

John  and  Elizabeth  Peele  probably  had  as  many  as 
fourteen  children,  but  the  names  of  only  ten  are  known 
for  a  certainty:  (1)  Sally  Howell  Peele  was  bom  on 
May  23,  1800,  and  died  on  October  19,  1837,  in  Edge¬ 
combe  County.  On  March  20,  1827,  she  married  James 
Bullock  Woodard,  son  of  David  Woodard  and  wife 
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Elizabeth  Bullock.  He  was  born  on  September  4,  1793, 
and  died  on  July  2,  1863,  in  Wilson  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still  reside.  (2) 
Mary  Peele  was  born  about  1806  and  died  in  1828.  On 
March  31, 1827,  she  married  Enos  Green  of  Edgecombe 
County,  North  Carolina.  (3)  Patsey  Howell  Peele  was 
bom  about  1808.  On  February  22,  1830,  she  married 
the  preceding  Enos  Green.  (4)  Elizabeth  Peele  was 
bora  in  1810  and  died  on  March  10,  1861.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1833,  she  married  David  Smith  of  Troup  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia.^  Her  husband  died  about  1841,  and  her 
four  sons  emigrated  to  Texas  before  1860. 

(5)  Elisha  Woodward  Peele  was  bora  in  Edgecombe 
County  on  February  20,  1812,  and  died  on  December 
27,  1900,  in  Elmore  County,  Alabama.  On  December 
17,  1835,  he  married  Martha  Warren  Evans,  daughter 
of  Britton  Warren  Evans  of  Troup  County.  She  was 
bora  on  May  10,  1816,  and  died  on  July -21,  1888,  in 
Elmore  County.  On  December  25,  1844,  they  moved 
with  three  small  children  from  Troup  County  to  Coosa 
(now  Elmore)  County,  and  many  of  their  descendants 
still  reside  in  that  vicinity.  (6)  Eli  Gray  Peele  was 
born  in  1816  and  died  on  September  25,  1864.  On  July 
9,  1842,  in  Troup  County,  he  married  Lucinda  Antoinette 
Cook  who  bore  him  three  children  and  died  in  1847.  He 
married  Sarah  Peavy  sometime  later  and  had  a  third 
daughter.  Not  long  after  1850  he  settled  in  Coosa 
County,  where  he  appears  to  have  died.  He  was  already 
in  poor  health  in  1861,  and  was  subsequntly  rejected  for 
enlistment  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

(7)  Robert  A.  Peele  was  born  in  1818  and  died  on 
May  3,  1871,  in  Troup  County.  On  February  1,  1853, 
he  married  Martha  A.  E.  Swanson  who  died  in  1859. 
On  October  15,  1868,  he  married  Adeline  E.  Benson 
who  was  bora  in  1840.  He  was  survived  by  three  sons. 


15.  Troup  County  Marriage  Book  A,  p.  61. 
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all  by  his  first  wife.  On  April  27, 1864,  Robert  A.  Peele 
enlisted  at  Atlanta  for  the  period  of  the  war  in  Com¬ 
pany  C  (Captain  W.  L.  Hubbard),  1st  Regiment  (Fan¬ 
nin’s)  Georgia  Reserves.*®  He  was  described  as  being 
five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height,  with  fair  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  and  dark  hair.  On  April  18,  1865,  he  was 
captured  at  LaGrange  by  the  Second  Brigade,  U.  S.  A., 
after  which  he  was  transferred  to  Captain  Hathaway 
in  command  of  the  Military  Prison  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
where  he  was  released  on  April  23,  1865. 

(8)  John  Woodard  Peele  was  bom  in  1821  and  died 
unmarried  in  1888  in  Troup  County.  On  August  10, 
1863,  he  enlisted  at  LaGrange  for  the  period  of  the 
war  in  Company  B  (Captain  Robert  A.  Heard),  26th 
Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry.*’  The  records  of  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  at  LaGrange  show  that  he  returned  to 
active  military  duty  on  August  1,  1864,  after  an  unde¬ 
scribed  illness  and  treatment.  He  continued  in  active 
service  in  the  Confederate  Army  until  the  war  ended 
and  his  Company  was  disbanded.  (9)  William  Jossey 
Peele  was  born  in  1824  and  never  married.  On  August 
1,  1862,  he  enlisted  at  Franklin  (in  Heard  County)  for 
a  period  of  three  years  in  Company  L,  62nd  Georgia 
Cavalry  Regiment.*®  He  died  of  disease  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army  on  April  25,  1863,  before  ever  taking  part 
in  an  actual  battle.  (10)  Martha  Peele  was  bora  in 
1830  and  married  and  went  to  Texas  between  1851  and 
1856. 

16.  Old  Records  Section,  War  Department  Records  Branch,  Records  Division, 
in  the  National  Archives  Building,  Washington,  D,  C, 

17.  Ibid:  16. 

18.  Ibid. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  CONFEDERATE  SURGEON:  DR.  ABNER 
EMBRY  McGARITY,  1862-1866. 

CONTBIBUTED,  WITH  NOTES,  BY  EOMUND  CODY  BUBNETT.* 
PART  I. 

Dr.  Abner  Embry  McGarity,  the  writer  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  was  born  in  DeKalb  County,  Georgia,  October  7, 
1832,  the  eldest  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  and 
Mary  (Embry)  McGarity.  His  was  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  McGaritys  in  Georgia,  for  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Abner  McGarity,  along  with  his  brother  Archi¬ 
bald,  had  settled  in  what  is  now  Elbert  County  as  early 
as  1789,  having  come  thither  from  South  Carolina. 
From  South  Carolina  the  line  traces  back  to  Culpepper 
County,  Virginia,  thence  to  Ireland. 

Of  the  seven  children  of  Abner  McGarity,  John,  the 
father  of  Abner  Embry  McGarity,  was  the  second  and 
was  born  in  Elbert  County  November  22,  1807.  In  1822 
grandfather  Abner  removed  to  a  farm  in  what  is  now 
Lakewood  Heights  in  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  1828.  More  than  a  century 
later,  in  1937,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Mount  Gil¬ 
ead  Camp  Ground,  and  laid  beside  those  of  his  wife. 
His  brother  Archibald  remained  in  Elbert  County, 
where  numerous  of  his  descendants  have  continued  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  John  McGarity  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  farm  and  continued  his  residence  on  it 
until  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Carroll  County,  there 
to  fill  out  his  allotted  span  of  years,  which  stretched 
well  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  died 
September  11,  1893. 

Mary  Embry,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  McGar¬ 
ity  January  5,  1832,  was  bom  in  Clarke  County,  Geor- 

*  Dr.  Burnett,  a  well-known  historian,  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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gia,  September  15,  1812,  the  daughter  of  Merrill  and 
Mary  (Howard)  Embry.  In  the  maternal  line  she  was 
descended  from  the  grandfather  of  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,  although  this  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  precise  line  of  that  descent.  Amongst  the 
early  settlers  of  Carroll  County,  Georgia,  organized  in 
1826  from  lands  recently  acquired  from  the  Indians, 
were  the  Embrys,  the  Merrills,  and  the  Awtrys,  inter¬ 
related  families,  one  or  another  of  whom,  during  half 
a  century,  represented  Carroll  County  in  the  state  Leg¬ 
islature.  Abel  C.  Embry,  member  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives,  1863-1865,  was  Mary  (Embry)  Mc- 
Garity’s  brother.  She  died  June  25,  1885. 

At  the  time  his  father  established  his  residence  in 
Carroll  County  Abner  Embry  McGarity  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  known  that  he  attended  Bowdon 
College  near  by,  although  the  precise  years  have  not 
been  determined.  Indeed,  despite  all  his  efforts  this 
contributor  has  been  unable  to  obtain  exact  records  of 
Dr.  McGarity’s  education,  either  collegiate  or  profes¬ 
sional.  That  he  entered  the  University  of  Nashville  in 
1854  or  thereabouts  for  the  pursuit  of  medical  studies 
this  writer  knows  from  personal  conversations  with  Dr. 
McGarity.  From  members  of  his  family  it  is  learned 
that  he  afterward  attended  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  was  from 
that  institution  that  he  obtained  his  medical  degree. 
His  medical  diploma  is  supposed  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  along  with  most  of  his  personal  effects,  by  fire 
in  1917,  two  years  after  his  death. 

One  incident  of  his  student  life  at  the  University  of 
Nashville,  related  by  Dr.  McGarity  to  this  contributor, 
may  appropriately  be  recounted  here,  as  it  well  illus¬ 
trates  Dr.  McGarity’s  kindly  nature  and  generous  dis¬ 
position.  Once  when  the  doctor  was  visiting  us  at  Del 
Rio,  Tennessee,  we  had  occasion  to  turn  to  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  of  which  an  edition  of  about 
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1850  had  been  in  our  library  as  long  as  I  could  remem¬ 
ber,  and  our  eyes  first  fell  upon  the  fly-leaf,  which  bore 
the  name  of  J.  Macklin  Driver.  I  had  often  wondered 
who  J.  Macklin  Driver  could  have  been  and  how  that 
dictionary  had  come  into  the  possession  of  my  father. 
“J.  Macklin  Driver!”,  spoke  Dr.  McGarity,  evidently 
from  a  surging  memory.  “Let  me  tell  you  the  story. 
By  the  way,”  he  interjected,  “this  book  was  mine,  but 
your  father  accidentally  carried  it  away  from  the  Cody 
home  in  Alabama  instead  of  his  own  copy.  I  have  his.” 
Then  he  told  me  this  story : 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Nashville,  even  as  he  stepped 
from  his  train,  a  very  personable  young  man  ap¬ 
proached  him,  introduced  himself  as  J.  Macklin  Driver, 
a  student  in  the  university,  and  offered  to  show  him  the 
city  and  to  initiate  him  into  the  ways  of  university  life ; 
in  short,  to  serve  as  hs  guide  and  mentor  whenever  and 
wherever  desired.  For  two  or  three  days  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  agreeable  young  man  was  constantly  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Garity’s  elbow  with  courtesies  and  counsel. 

Then  one  day  he  confided  to  Mr.  McGarity  that  he 
was  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation.  His  customary 
remittance  had  unaccountably  failed  to  come  to  hand, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  some  press¬ 
ing  obligations,  including  his  board  bill.  Could  Mr. 
McGarity  by  any  chance  lend  him,  say,  fifty  dollars  for 
a  day  or  two?  Mr.  McaGrity  had  fifty  dollars — and 
very  little  more.  Yes,  he  would  be  happy  to  lend  Mr. 
Driver  the  fifty  dollars  for  a  day  or  two,  reflecting  the 
while  that  he  was  morally  bound  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
so  good  a  friend  in  his  distress,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  if  the  day  or  two  should 
be  much  prolonged,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  like 
predicament. 

Days  passed,  two,  three,  and  more.  The  days  multi¬ 
plied  into  weeks,  still  no  offer  by  Mr.  Driver  to  repay. 
Finally  Mr.  McGarity  confided  his  own  embarrassment 
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to  a  friend.  Exclaimed  that  friend :  "Why  that  fellow 
owes  everybody  in  the  university!"  With  no  difficulty 
a  delegation  of  creditors  of  Mr.  Driver  was  gathered 
and  in  a  body  called  upon  him.  As  the  delegation  en¬ 
tered  Mr.  Driver’s  room,  the  latter  spoke  up  at  once: 
“Gentlemen,  I  know  what  you  have  come  for.  This 
room  contains  all  that  I  possess  in  the  world.  Just  di¬ 
vide  the  things  up  to  suit  yourselves."  For  his  share  of 
the  proceeds  Mr.  McGarity  obtained  a  copy  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  unabridged  dictionary.  That  is  how  J.  Macklin 
Driver’s  copy  of  Webster’s  dictionary  came  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  scribe.  What  became  of 
J.  Macklin  Driver  Dr.  McGarity  did  not  know. 

In  1858  Dr.  McGarity  established  himself  as  a  prac¬ 
ticing  physician  in  Henry  County,  Alabama,  making  his 
residence  with  Thomas  Knight,  a  well-to-do  planter  of 
the  "Franklin  Beat.”  (This  designation  of  that  section 
of  the  county  is  taken  from  the  census  record).  Soon 
thereafter,  as  is  evidenced  by  letters  in  the  family  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  was  making  other  than  professional 
calls  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  calls  that  per¬ 
sisted  through  some  two  years  and  attained  their  cli¬ 
max  on  the  2d  of  August,  1860,  when  Fransinia  Cath¬ 
erine  Cody  became  his  wife. 

The  period  between  their  marriage  and  January, 
1862,  when  this  series  of  letters  begins,  encompasses, 
so  far  as  this  writer  has  discovered,  only  one  notewor¬ 
thy  event,  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  a  daughter,  on 
August  3,  1861.  Indeed,  except  for  the  few  letters  of 
1862  here  presented,  and  except  for  occasional  men¬ 
tion  of  him  in  the  family  correspondence,  but  little  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  life  prior  to  1862  appears  to  have  survived. 
Although  many  of  Dr.  McGarity’s  letters  written  from 
the  front  have  undoubtedly  perished,  such  as  have  sur¬ 
vived,  covering  somewhat  more  than  two  years  of  offi¬ 
cial  service,  March,  1863,  to  March,  1865,  give  a  fairly 
well  rounded  view  of  that  short  but  active  period  of  his 
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life. 

March  10,  1863,  Dr.  McGarity  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon  to  the  twenty-first  regiment  of  Georgia  in¬ 
fantry.  Early  in  April  he  was  assigned  to  the  forty- 
fourth  Georgia  regiment,  but  was  returned  to  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  about  a  month  later.  In  August,  1863,  he  was 
once  more  assigned  to  the  forty-fourth  Georgia  and 
remained  with  it  until  the  latter  part  of  February,  1864, 
when  he  was  made  acting  surgeon  of  the  sixty-first 
Alabama  regiment. 

An  incident  in  Dr.  McGarity’s  career,  mentioned  in  the 
closing  note  of  the  series,  “Letters  of  Barnett  Hardeman 
Cody  and  Others,”  in  this  Quarterly,  September  and  De¬ 
cember,  1939,  may  appropriately  be  repeated  here.  At 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Garity  was  in  charge  of  the  field  hospital,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  was 
presently  within  the  Union  lines.  Elarly  in  the  morning 
after  the  battle,  so  Dr.  McGarity  once  related  to  this 
writer.  General  Sheridan  sent  a  message  to  him  to  re¬ 
port  at  headquarters.  He  found  General  Sheridan  at 
breakfast  and  was  invited  to  join  him.  “I  had  a  good 
breakfast,”  said  Dr.  McGarity,  “the  best  I  had  had  in 
many  a  day.”  Breakfast  over,  the  general  asked  him 
to  make  out  a  requisition  for  such  hospital  supplies  as 
would  be  needed.  This  he  did  immediately,  and  was 
thereupon  put  in  charge  of  the  hospital  until  all  the 
wounded  had  been  given  needful  attention.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  sent  back  into  the  Confederate  lines. 

The  last  six  or  eight  weeks  of  1864  Dr.  McGarity  was 
at  home  on  furlough,  and,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia 
in  the  early  days  of  January,  1865,  it  was  but  to  be 
hospitalized  himself  for  two  months  in  Richmond.  As 
soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  the  field 
he  was  assigned  to  the  third  North  Carolina  Cavalry, 
then  stationed  southwest  of  Petersburg.  He  departed 
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for  his  post  March  7,  but  before  many  days  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  pushing  southward,  and  on  March  21st,  when 
the  last  of  his  letters  was  written,  he  was  at  Stony 
Creek,  in  Sussex  County,  Virginia.  Although  Lee’s  sur¬ 
render  was  but  a  few  days  off.  Dr.  McGarity  had  by  no 
means  despaired  of  the  Confederacy.  He  still  hoped 
that,  by  some  vigorous  stroke,  the  cause  might  be 
saved.  Quoting  an  old  adage  he  declared :  “They  who 
would  be  free  must  themselves  strike  the  blow.” 

The  history  of  the  twenty-first  and  the  forty-fourth 
Georgia  regiments,  in  which  Dr.  McGarity  served  during 
his  first  year  at  the  front,  has  been  related  at  some 
length  by  Henry  W.  Thomas,  in  The  Doles-Cook  Brigade. 
Of  Dr.  McGarity  the  author  remarks  (p.  484) :  “Dr. 
McGarrity  was  a  good  man,  treated  the  sick  under  his 
charge  humanely  and  kindly.  Always  in  a  good  humor 
and  always  ready  to  speak  a  kind  word,  he  made  true 
friends  and  no  enemies  in  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia 
while  connected  with  it.” 

The  letter  to  Dr.  McGarity  from  his  father,  June  15, 
1865,  fittingly  closes  this  series  of  war  letters.  Of  post¬ 
war  letters  of  Dr.  McGarity  not  many  appear  to  have 
survived.  Such  as  are  in  the  possession  of  this  contrib¬ 
utor  throw  light  on  the  struggle  of  Southern  planters  to 
adjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions.  In  fact,  for 
a  few  years  following  the  war  Dr.  McGarity’s  chief  role 
was  that  of  a  planter  rather  than  that  of  a  physician. 

■  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  in  anywise  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  long  period  of  Dr.  McGarity’s  career  subse¬ 
quent  to  1865,  nevertheless  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to 
set  down  here  a  brief  outline  of  that  fifty  years  of  his 
life. 

On  December  12,  1863,  Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  father 
of  Mrs.  McGarity,  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five, 
leaving  a  large  family  of  young  children.  His  wife  had 
died  some  three  and  a  half  years  previously  (April  16, 
1860),  his  eldest  son,  Barnett  Hardeman  Cody,  had 
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fallen  at  Gettysburg,  and  his  next  son,  not  yet  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age,  would  also,  ere  another  year, 
be  counted  among  the  fallen.  For  some  two  years  the 
management  of  the  plantation  (upwards  of  1600  acres, 
with  more  than  half  a  hundred  slaves — ^the  census  of 
1860  lists  fifty-four)  devolved  upon  the  father  of  this 
contributor,  J.  M.  L.  Burnett;  but  in  the  close  of  1865 
was  turned  over  to  Dr.  McGarity.  Dr.  McGarity  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  problem  for  two  years,  then,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1867,  counseled  the  sale  of  the  plantation  and 
the  closing  of  the  estate.  During  the  following  year 
this  was  effected,  and,  early  in  1869,  Dr.  McGarity  re¬ 
moved  to  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  where,  for  some  three  years,  he 
combined  the  practice  of  medicine  with  farming. 

The  time  of  the  removal  to  Cuthbert  is  fixed  approxi¬ 
mately  by  the  records  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Cuth¬ 
bert,  which  show  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McGarity,  together 
with  Mrs.  McGarity’s  grandmother,  Mrs.  Sinai  Cody, 
were  received  into  the  church  by  letter  April  10,  1869. 
On  the  9th  of  August  following  Dr.  McGarity  was  elect¬ 
ed  clerk  of  the  church  and  held  that  position  until 
September  9,  1871.  The  same  records  inform  us  that 
on  December  13,  1871,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McGarity  and 
Mrs.  McGarity’s  young  sister,  Emma  Rydona  Cody, 
were  granted  letters  of  dismission. 

The  removal  this  time  was  to  Newnan,  where  on 
January  28,  1872,  they  promptly  presented  their  letters 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  residence  in  Newnan 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  and, 
excepting  his  years  of  service  as  a  surgeon  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  was  the  most  active  and  significant  of  Dr. 
McGarity’s  entire  career.  Associating  himself  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Captain  L.  J.  Laird,  husband  of  Anne 
Elizabeth  Cody,  the  two  of  them  established  in  New¬ 
nan  the  firm  of  McGarity  and  Laird,  as  warehouse  and 
commission  merchants.  For  half  a  dozen  years  the 
business  flourished  and  prospered — ^then  disaster  over- 
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took  it.  The  collapse  of  the  firm,  so  this  writer  has 
been  informed,  was  largely  in  consequence  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  one  of  the  firm’s  principal  customers.  The  erst¬ 
while  prosperous  families  of  McGarity  and  Laird  were 
both  left  practically  penniless. 

Dr.  McGarity,  for  his  part,  decided  to  remove  to 
Carrollton,  induced  thereto  in  some  measure  no  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  his  father  and  other  members  of  his 
family  resided  in  Carroll  County.  It  is  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Newnan  that  we 
are  enabled  to  place  the  approximate  date  of  this  re¬ 
moval,  letters  of  dismission  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McGarity 
and  Emma  R.  Cody  having  been  granted  February  7, 
1877.  It  has  not  proved  possible  to  fix  definitely  the 
period  of  the  McGaritys’  residence  in  Carrollton,  for 
the  destruction  by  fire  some  years  ago  of  the  records 
of  the  Carrollton  church  has  removed  that  source  of 
information.  From  other  sources  of  information  it 
would  appear  that  they  remained  in  Carrollton  for  only 
about  a  year,  when  they  removed  to  Bowdon. 

The  Bowdon  residence  lasted  about  three  years,  al¬ 
though  again  we  encounter  the  loss  of  the  church  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  failure  of  other  sources  of  information  to 
furnish  more  than  approximate  dates.  It  is  this  writer’s 
understanding  that,  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  failure  of  the  Newnan  business.  Dr.  McGarity  en¬ 
deavored  to  resume  his  medical  practice  but  did  not 
succeed  to  his  satisfaction ;  accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
of  1881,  he  removed  to  Atlanta  and,  again  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Captain  Laird,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  medical 
and  law  books.  'The  business  was  established  at  17  and 
19  East  Alabama  Street,  and  their  business  letter-head 
read :  “McGarity  and  Laird :  Managers  Subscription  De¬ 
partment  of  Wm.  Wood  and  Co.’s  Publications  for 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.’’ 
Whether  or  not  the  business  was  successful  this  writer 
has  found  no  means  of  determining ;  but,  in  any  event. 
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both  Dr.  McGarity  and  Captain  Laird  presently  trans¬ 
ferred  their  activities  to  the  life  insurance  business,  to 
which  Dr.  McGarity  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  years.  He  died  March  19,  1915.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Garity  had  died  July  20,  1912. 

My  personal  recollections  of  Mrs.  McGarity  go  back 
to  the  summer  of  1870,  when  she  spent  two  or  three 
months  at  our  home  in  Tennessee.  She  and  my  mother 
had  not  seen  each  other  since  that  November  day  in 
1865,  when  my  father  and  mother  with  their  young 
brood  (myself  the  youngest,  not  quite  one  year  old), 
set  out  on  their  journey  to  Tennessee  in  “carryall”  and 
covered  wagon.  My  memory  of  their  meeting  is  one  of 
the  most  sharply  delineated  of  my  memories  of  that 
period.  As  they  embraced  each  other  they  both  wept 
profusely,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  tears  would 
never  stop  flowing.  Profoundly  puzzled,  I  asked  my 
mother,  “If  you  and  Auntie  are  glad  to  see  each  othei*, 
why  are  you  crying?”  “Because,”  she  replied,  “we 
are  happy.”  For  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  associate 
crying  with  happiness. 

My  first  definite  recollection  of  Dr.  McGarity  is  of  a 
short  visit  he  made  us  two  or  three  years  later,  on  his 
way  back  to  Newnan  from  New  York.  To  my  young 
mind  he  was  an  impressive  figure,  tall,  robust,  and 
handsomely  dressed.  But  what  made  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  on  me  was  the  collection  of  handsome  presents 
he  was  taking  back  to  Auntie  and  the  children.  The 
present  for  his  eldest  son,  Edmund  Cody,  a  little  young¬ 
er  than  I,  was  a  walking  cane.  A  walking  cane  for  a 
small  boy !  I  could  not  understand  it.  My  father  might 
“cane”  me,  yes;  but  that  was  quite  different.  My 
father’s  presents  to  me  had  been  a  small  axe  and  a 
small  hoe,  and  I  was  expected  to  use  them  both. 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  multitude  of  lively 
recollections,  of  affectionate  memories,  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McGarity,  recollections  dispersed  at  frequent  intervals 
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throughout  their  lives.  Many  of  these  recollections 
center  about  our  home  in  Tennessee,  many  of  them 
about  their  home  in  Atlanta.  I  came  to  know  them 
both  well  and  to  love  them.  These  letters  reveal  them 
as  a  devoted  couple,  and  my  years  of  association  with 
them  served  to  deepen  my  conviction  of  that  devotion. 
Here  it  is  needful  only  to  speak  briefly  of  Dr.  McGar- 
ity’s  character.  I  have  spoken  of  the  friendliness  of 
his  disposition  and  have  cited  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
character  by  one  who  was  closely  associated  with  him 
during  the  trying  days  of  the  war,  that  he  made  many 
friends  and  no  enemies.  Indeed  if  ever  a  man  was 
filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  it  was  Dr.  Mc- 
Garity. 

Some  one  once  said  to  me  in  Atlanta  that  he  believed 
Dr.  McGarity  knew  personally  more  people  than  any 
other  living  man,  adding,  “I  believe  he  knows  every¬ 
body  in  the  state  of  Georgia.”  Bearing  in  mind  that, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  his  insurance  business.  Dr.  McGarity  traveled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state  over  and  over  again, 
meeting  people  in  every  town  and  almost  every  village, 
such  a  statement  does  not  seem  so  far-fetched.  And 
many  a  time,  as  I  walked  with  him  along  the  streets  of 
Atlanta,  I  had  evidence  that  that  statement  was  at  least 
close  to  the  truth;  for  he  seemed  to  have  a  friendly 
greeting  for  nearly  every  person  we  met.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  rugged  individuality,  a  sturdiness  of 
character,  manifest  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow 
men.  One  of  my  informants,  speaking  of  the  failure 
of  the  firm  of  McGarity  and  Laird  in  Newnan,  assures 
me  that,  though  they  lost  every  vestige  of  their  own 
property,  they  paid  their  obligations  dollar  for  dollar. 

Four  children  were  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McGarity : 
Sarah  Lulila  (bora  August  3,  1861,  died  May  16, 1863), 
Edmund  Cody  (Aug.  23,  1865-Nov.  27,  1919),  William 
Barnett  (Sept.  4,  1867-May  21,  1916),  and  Jesse  Laird 
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(Feb.  15,  1873-Jan.  15,  1932).  The  eldest  and  the 
youngest  of  these  sons,  Edmund  and  Jesse,  resided  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  their  adult  lives  in  Atlanta,  engaged 
in  business.  William  Barnett  McGarity,  after  gradua¬ 
tion  at  Richmond  College  and  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  entered  the  ministry.  After  a 
long  pastorate  at  Williamsburg,  Kentucky,  he  removed 
to  Belton,  Texas,  where  he  died.  His  widow,  who  has 
contributed  a  few  letters  to  this  series,  makes  her  home 
in  Belton,  Texas,  and  all  their  children  reside  in  Texas. 
Jesse  L.  McGarity  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Charles 
Elmbry,  lives  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  other,  Ed¬ 
mund  Cody,  in  Atlanta. 

In  preparing  these  letters  for  publication  the  con¬ 
tributor  has  received  aid  from  many  persons.  For  the 
war  records  of  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  the  chief 
source  has  of  course  been  the  Confederate  Records  in 
the  custody  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  curator  of  those  records,  Mr.  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  was  at  all  times  unstinted  in  helpfulness  and 
courtesy,  the  grateful  appreciation  of  which  is  just  as 
unstinted.  As  in  the  cases  of  those  earlier  series  having 
so  largely  to  do  with  personalities  in  the  old  Franklin 
community  of  Henry  County,  Alabama,  “Letters  of  Bar¬ 
nett  Hardeman  Cody  and  Others”  and  “Letters  of 
Three  Lightfoot  Brothers,”  an  especial  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  is  due  to  Miss  Mollie  McAllister  of  Abbeville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  who  has  most  graciously,  times  without  number, 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  contributor  with  her  long 
and  mellow  memory,  untying  knots  and  straightening 
tangled  skeins.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  sole  survivor 
of  that  by-gone  time,  she  has  made  innumerable  con¬ 
tributions  that  must  otherwise  have  been  irrevocably 
lost.  Would  that  in  some  manner  these  pages  might 
have  been  made  to  glow  with  the  gracious  warmth  of 
her  personality ! 

Several  members  of  the  McGarity  family  have  ren- 
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dered  every  possible  assistance,  and  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them  the  contributor  returns  his  grateful  thanks. 
These  are:  Mr.  Charles  E.  McGarity  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Mrs.  William  B.  McGarity  of  Belton,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Florence  Grim  of  Atlanta;  Mrs.  H.  N.  Stipe  of 
Elko,  Georgia ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Brook  of  Roanoke,  Alabama ; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Brock  of  Carrollton,  Georgia ;  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Jackson  of  Bowdon,  Georgia.  Thanks  also  are  duly 
offered  to  Rev.  Leonard  O.  Leavell  of  Newnan,  Georgia, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Bell  of  Carrollton,  and  Rev.  Pat  Johnson  of 
Bowdon,  for  generously  searching  the  records  of  their 
respective  churches.  Finally,  it  is  desired  to  express 
here  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered 
by  the  late  Rev.  B.  D.  Ragsdale,  D.  D.,  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
in  identifying  a  number  of  Georgia  ministers  who  appear 
at  one  time  or  another  in  these  pages. 

Dr.  Abner  Embry  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity 

In  Bud’s  housed 
Janry.  29  1862. 

Dearest  Fannie, 

I  arrived  safely  here  this  morning  about  8  oclock — found  Bud 
in  fine  health — no  chance  to  get  him  home,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it.  He  is  in  as  warm  a  house  as  you  ever  saw,  and 
is  perfectly  satisfied.  I  will  remain  here  a  day  or  two  and  prob¬ 
ably  may  be  able  to  get  a  furlough  for  Bud  to  visit  home,  but  not 
a  sick  furlough.  I  shall  visit  the  Grays^  tomorrow  [.]  I  think 
Bud  may  go  with  me.  I  am  in  good  health — ^hav’nt  suffered  any 
with  cold.  I  would  write  more  but  I  hav’nt  seen  all  the  boys  yet, 
and  am  not  sufficiently  composed  to  write,  and  again  I  may  get 
there  before  this  does.  Look  for  me  about  next  Thursday  or  Fri- 


1.  "Bud  waa  hia  wife'a  brother,  Barnett  Hardeman  Cody,  of  Company  G, 
l&th  Alabama  regiment  of  infantry.  A  letter  from  him,  dated  Jan.  26,  1862, 
waa  written  from  “Camp  Wigfall  Near  Manaaasaa  Va.”  See  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Quarterii/,  December,  1939.  In  Auguat,  1861.  an  effort  had  been  made 
by  Company  G  of  the  15th  Alabama  to  obtain  Dr.  McGarity’a  aervlcea  aa 
company  phyaician,  but  it  had  not  aueceeded.  Ibid.,  Sept.  1939.  p.  286. 

2.  The  "Henry  Graya,”  firat  deaignated  Company  A,  then  Company  B,  6th 
Alabama  regiment.  Like  Compan  G  (“Henry  Pioneera”)  of  the  15th  Ala¬ 
bama.  it  was  raiaed  chiefly  in  Henry  (k>unty,  Alabama,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tained  many  of  their  intimate  frienda.  See  "Lettera  of  Three  Lightfoot 
Brothera,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  Dec.,  1941,  and  March,  1942. 
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day.  Kiss  the  BabeS  and  all  the  children  for  me. 

Your  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarity 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity 

American  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

July  22rd.  1862< 

Dear  Wife — 

I  wrote  you  a  line  from  Petersburg  on  last  Sunday.  I  hope 
you  reed.  it.  I  am  very  well  to  day — hope  you  are  the  same.  I 
have  beeh  about  a  good  deal  since  Ive  been  here — been  to  about 
a  dozen  Hospitals — ^helped  to  take  up  the  femoral  (the  main 
artery)  in  the  thigh  today — saw  several  thousand  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers — a  great  many  dying — daily  from  40  to  60  in  one  Hos¬ 
pital  (Camp  Winder)  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  are  dying 
here,  but  the  number  is  tremendous — a  grave  yard  of  60  acres 
nearly  filled  from  one  Hospital.  I  saw  six  laid  out  at  once.  I  have 
also  been  to  several  Prisons — saw  a  great  many  prisoners — some 
of  them  look  cheerful — others  to  the  contrary — some  say  they 
don’t  wish  to  fight  any  more — others  that  they  will  try  it  again  if 
they  can  get  a  chance — one  said  that  we  might  continue  to  take 
prisoners  till  we  got  enough  to  eat  up  the  Confederacy  and  they 
would  still  have  enough  men  to  whip  us.  They  are  the  worst 
looking  men,  generally,  that  can  be  found  in  almost  any  country. 
There  will  be  a  general  exchange  of  Prisoners  soon. 

The  people  here  don’t  know  any  more  about  the  future  of  this 
war  than  you  do  at  home — some  think  it  will  close  out  soon — 
others  that  we’ve  just  commenced — my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
hardest  of  the  fighting  is  to  do  yet.  But  I  can’t  think  it  will  last 
through  another  summer.  Bart.  Spann^  has  just  come  to  my  room 
— I  will  go  out  and  stay  with  him  tonight  and  will  finish  this  letter 
tomorrow. 


3.  Their  Infant  daughter,  bom  Aug.  8.  1861.  She  died  May  16.  1863.  See 
note  40,  post.  The  "children''  were  the  younger  brothers  and  Asters  of  his 
wife,  namely:  William  Henderson  Cody  (Dec.  31,  1847-Oct.  19,  1864),  Anne 
Elisabtth  Cody  (Mr.  6,  1860-Apr.  24.  1918),  Kexiah  McCormick  Cody  (Mar. 
7,  1862-Not.  18,  1862),  John  Eldmund  Cody  (Feb.  4,  1864-Feb.  8,  1866), 
Paul  McCormick  Cody  (Oct.  24,  1866-Dec.  24,  1926),  his  twin  sister,  Emma 
Rydona  Cody  (died  Nov.  13,  1941),  and  Zechariah  Thornton  Cody  (May  21. 
1868-Mar.  7,  1936).  'To  complete  the  family  record,  twin  sisters,  Lula  and 
Lila,  bora  Apr.  6,  1860,  had  died  in  infancy,  Lula  on  Sept.  2  and  Lila  on 
Sept.  6,  1860. 

4.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Dr.  McGarity  had  not  yet  received  a 
definite  appointment.  Cf.  note  15.  post.  Indeed  there  is  no  ofiioial  record  of 
his  service  prior  to  March,  1863,  when  he  was  made  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
21st  Georgia  regiment. 

6.  Bartlett  S.  Spann  of  "Old  Company  K."  6th  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Spann  of  Henry  County,  Alabama.  See  Go.  Hitt.  Quart-, 
March,  1942,  p.  88. 
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Adieu  till  then. 

I  let  Private  R.  Harris^  of  the  Grays  have  $6  towards  gettinj; 
back  to  his  company.  Please  ask  Tommie  to  save  it  for  me.  He 
can  hand  you  the  amount  and  take  the  debt  or  collect  it  and  keep 
it  as  suits  his  convenience.  I  told  Harris  to  pay  it  to  T. 
Wednesday  31/2  P.  M. 

Good  evening  Dear  Tinie.7  I  find  myself  quite  well  but  con¬ 
siderably  fatigued  this  evening.  I  went  out  with  Bart  (4  miles) 
last  night — saw  all  the  boys — those  in  camps  are  generally  well — 
all  from  our  neighborhood  quite  so.  Bill  Thurman^  and  Luke 
Hurst^  are  not  doing  well — Pve  seen  them  both.  I  have  seen  none 
of  the  16th  except  a  few  sick  ones — heard  from  Bud — ^he  is  very 
well  and  cheerful.  They  are  stationed  five  miles  the  other  side  of 
Gordonsville.  We  will  start  there  at  6  A.  M.  tomorrow.  Capt. 
Oats^o  and  myself  have  been  stopping  here  at  $4.00  per  day  ever 
since  we’ve  been  here.  We  ate  four  meals  apiece  in  Petersburg 
for  which  we  paid  $10.00.  I  paid  a  dollar  for  half  quire  paper 
yesterday.  Eggs  are  worth  $1.00  a  dozen,  butter  $1.26  per  pound 
and  every  thing  else  in  some  sort  of  proportion. 

'The  city  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  soldiers,  from  Major  Genls. 
down.  Pve  seen  several  Genls.  since  Pve  been  here. 

Pve  seen  nothing  of  Cousin  Jim^*  yet — think  he  will  be  here 
tonight — met  Tommie  at  Smithville — hope  he  is  doing  well. 

Are  you  all  well  this  evening?  I  hope  so.  I  think  you  had 
rain  soon  after  I  left — if  you  did  not  com  is  beginning  to  suffer. 
Are  the  watermelons  all  gone?  The  large  one  that  we  made  would 
sell  for  $10.00  just  as  fast  as  they  could  be  delivered.  Tell  your 


6.  Reuben  Harris,  of  Company  B,  6th  Alabama,  enlisted  at  Abbeville,  Ala., 
Feb.  27,  1862.  He  was  wounded  and  captured  near  Washinuton  City  July 
13,  1864,  and  his  right  arm  amputated.  He  was  transferred  to  Elmira. 
N.  Y..  Dee.  16,  and  was  sent  to  James  River  for  exchange  Feb.  9,  1866. 
“Tom^e”  was  Thomas  R.  Lightfoot,  who  shortly  afterward  became  captain 
of  Company  B.  See  the  citation  In  note  2,  ante. 

1.  The  name  of  endearment  by  which  he  usually  addressed  his  wife.  Dr. 
McGarity  was  a  large,  rawboned  man.  his  wife  comparatively  small. 

8.  William  P.  Thurman  enlisted  as  a  private  In  Company  A  (B),  6th  Alabama, 
at  the  time  of  its  organization  at  Abbevilie,  May  11,  1861,  and  subsequently 
was  made  sergeant.  There  is  nothing  in  his  sendee  record  of  date  iater  than 
June  SO,  1861,  but  Col.  James  N.  Lightfoot  mentions  that  he  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  May  81.  1862.  See  Go.  Hi$t.  Quart.,  March, 
1942,  pp.  66,  74. 

9.  Luke  Hurst,  like  Thurman,  a  member  of  Company  B,  6th  Alabama,  had 
also  been  wounded  May  31.  A  eorimral  since  May  1,  he  was  made  sergeant 
next  day  after  the  battle.  However,  his  wound  (compound  fracture  of  the 
right  arm)  disabled  him  for  further  service,  and  he  was  discharged.  See 
the  summary  of  his  military  record  in  Go.  HM.  Qwirt.,  March,  1942,  p.  76. 

10.  Capt.  WillUun  C.  Oates  of  (Company  G,  16th  Alabama,  afterward  colonel  of 
the  regiment. 

11.  James  Newell  Ughtfoot,  at  this  time  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Alabama 
and  in  command  of  the  regiment.  See  “Letters  of  Three  Lightfoot  Broth¬ 
ers,”  Ga.  Hiat.  Quart.,  Dec.  1941,  Mar.  1942. 
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Pa.i2  Bro.  Jesse  Cousin  Tom  and  every  body  else  to  write.  You 
please  write  immediately — Direct  to  Gordonsville.  Kiss  the  babe 
and  all  the  children  for  me.  Oh,  how  I  would  love  to  see  you — 
If  the  people  down  there  desire  it  I  may  go  back  soon — I  can  get 
off  from  here.  How  would  you  like  for  me  to  come  back? 

Yours  in  Bonds  of  Sweetest  Affection 

A.  E.  McGarity 


Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  {Cody)  Burnett. 

Dear  Sis, —  [August  1862?]** 

Forgive  me  for  not  writing  you  ere  this.  According  to  the  old 
adage  “it  is  never  to  late  to  do  a  good  thing”  So  I  will  write  you 
at  this  late  date.  I  have  written  “Dump”**  and  Pa.  also  Grand  Ma. 
and  Tinie  quite  a  number  of  times,  and  have  never  heard  one  word 
from  home  since  I  left.  I  will  not  believe  that  it  is  negligence  on 
their  part,  but  will  attribute  it  to  irregularity  of  the  mails.  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  from  home  I  assure  you.  I  want  to 
know  how  good  the  com  is,  how  fat  the  hogs  are,  how  good  the 
cane,  potatoes,  ground  peas  etc  are,  what  the  prospect  for  getting 
salt  is,  and  last  though  not  least  how  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
people  are.  But  alas!  no  such  tidings  is  heralded  to  me  except  in 
an  occasional  dream;  and  they  are  so  delusive  and  uncertain  that 
I  never  know  whether  I  have  dreamed  a  truth  or  a  falsehood,  and 
hence  I  can’t  rely  on  them. 

I  wish  I  could  ransack  my  news  department  and  flsh  up  enough 
to  fill  this  half  sheet,  but  that  commodity  is  as  scarce  with  me  as 
Diogones  said  men  were  in  Athens — no  stock  on  hand — “not  nary 
bit.”  True,  I  am  in  Va.  in  hearing  of  the  cars  as  they  pass,  which 
are  daily  transporting  well  soldiers  to,  and  sick  and  wounded  ones 


12.  “Fa"  was  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  Edmund  Cody ;  “Bra  Jesse"  was  his 
brother-in-law.  Rev.  Jesse  M.  L.  Burnett,  father  of  this  contributor  (see 
Go.  Hitt.  Quart.,  June,  1937,  pp.  188-203)  ;  “Cousin  Tom”  was  Thomas 
Reese  LiKhtfoot,  at  this  time  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B.  6th  Alabama, 
to  become  captain  of  the  company  Oct.  22.  He  bad  been  severely  wounded 
at  Seven  Pines  and  was  doubtless  at  this  time  at  home  on  a  furlough.  See 
James  N.  Lightfoot’s  letter  of  June  1,  1862,  in  Ga.  Hitt.  Quart.,  Mar.,  1942, 
p,  73. 

13.  This  letter  is  without  date,  but  it  appears  to  belong  somewhere  between  the 
letters  of  July  22  and  Spt.  29.  For  instance,  the  mention,  toward  the  close 
of  the  letter,  of  “a  plate  of  fine  peaches”  definitely  suggests  late  August  or 
early  September. 

14.  By  a  process  of  ehmination  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  appellation 
“Dump”  is  to  the  husband  of  his  corresiiondent — although  this  contributor 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  his  mother,  who  invariably  addressed  his 
father  as  “Mr.  Burnett,”  could  ever  have  lapsed  into  so  undignified  an 
aappellation  as  “Dump.”  “Grand  Ma”  was  the  grandmother  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Sinai  (McCormick)  Cody.  See  Ga.  Hitt.  Quart.,  Mar  1942,  p.  84. 
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from  the  army  by  the  thousand.  I  went  to  Gordonsville  the  other 
day  and  saw  men  from  every  State  in  the  Confederacy  save  one — 
Texas.  I  saw  several  with  whom  I  was  acquainted — also  saw 
quite  a  number  of  Yankee  prisoners,  principally  officers.  They, 
the  officers  were  a  fine  looking  and  well  clothed  set  of  men  with¬ 
out  a  doubt — the  privates  quite  to  the  contrary — indeed  they  were 
the  shabbiest,  worst  looking  set  of  creatures  I  ever  saw  in  the 
shape  of  men.  A  great  many  of  them  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English. 

I  was  of  the  opinion  a  while  back  that  this  horrible  war  would 
close  out  soon,  but  I  believe  now,  that  the  enemy  will  make  another 
terrible  effort  to  take  Richmond,  if  they  can  but  succeed  in  driving 
our  army  from  the  Potomic,  which  I  am  sometimes  afraid  they 
will  do.  They  are  concentrating  such  a  tremendous  force  whilst 
our  army  is  so  tremendously  thinned  out  by  sickness  and  yankee 
bullets.  The  Regt.  to  which  I  belong  reached  Va.  the  10th  of  last 
June  with  1363  men.  I  heard  from  it  two  weeks  since — it  then 
had  42  men  for  duty.  I  know  of  no  other  that  has  gone  down  as 
badly  as  that,  but  all  have  to  a  great  extent.is 

Hark!  do  you  hear  that  sound?  ’Tis  the  bell  for  dinner.  Well, 
I’ve  just  regaled  myself  with  a  magnificent  dinner,  picked  my 
dentals  and  taken  a  delicious  smoke.  You  must’nt  tell  Tinie  of 
this  dissipation  into  which  I  have  fallen.  It  is  just  as  natural  for 
a  soldier  to  smoke  and  eat  raw  onions,  when  he  can  get  them,  as  it 
is  for  a  dog  to  tree  a  rabbit.  I  hope,  however,  I  can  abandon  both 
habits  when  I  get  home. 

A  negro  has  just  stepped  in  with  a  plate  of  fine  peaches  sent  to 
Capt.  PooU^  and  myself  by  Mrs.  Newman.  They  would  be  a  fine 
treat  for  you  and  Tinie  and  all  rest  of  the  family — I  wish  you  had 
them. 

Give  my  love  to  all,  particularly  Bro.  J.,  Pa.,  Grand  Msu,  all 
the  children  and  Col.  McKay^?  and  family.'  Go  over  and  kiss  Tinie 


16.  No  official  record  of  Dr.  McGarity's  services  prior  to  March,  1863,  has  been 
found,  consequently  it  has  not  bran  possible  to  identify  the  regiment  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  the  summer  of  1862.  It  seems  scarcely  proluibie 
that  Dr.  McGarity  would  have  been  connected  with  the  42d  Alabama,  a 
regiment  organised  at  Selma,  but  two  facta  i>oint  to  the  possibility:  The 
regiment  arrived  in  Virginia  about  the  time  mentioned  (it  was  in  Richmond 
July  1),  and  camp  disease  soon  greatly  thinned  its  ranks.  (See  Confederate 
Military  History,  VII.  197-198.)  A  connection  with  the  38th  Georgia  (a  regi¬ 
ment  raised  in  and  about  Fort  Gaines)  would  seem  natural,  and  that  was 
one  of  six  regiments  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  K.  Lawton  that 
arrived  in  Virginia  near  the  middle  of  June 

16.  This  Captain  Pool  (see  also  note  20,  post)  has  not  been  identified.  Con¬ 
cerning  Mrs.  Newman  see  the  letter  of  Sept.  29.  poet. 

17.  Col.  Archibald  McKay,  resident  of  the  Franklin  community  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Cody  family.  See  Ga.  Hist.  Quart.,  Sept.  1939,  p.  280. 
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and  the  babe  for  me.  I  frank  because  I  don’t  know  whether  my 
letters  ever  get  home  or  not.  Tua  Frater  in  Legio,  A.  E.  McGarityi* 
Please  hand  Tinies  letter  over. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity 

At  Mr.  Newmans  Va.^s 
Sept.  29th  1862. 

Dear  Wife— 

I  will  write  you  my  weekly  scrawl  this  beautiful  autumn  morn¬ 
ing.  We  are  having  and  have  had  for  a  long  time  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  spell  of  weather  that  I  ever  saw.  The  farmers  are  needing 
rain  on  thier  grapes  and  for  breaking  thier  wheat  land.  This  is 
a  real  grass  and  grain  country.  And  it  is  one  of  the  lovliest  por¬ 
tions  of  Va.  No  country  can  beat  is  for  grass,  fire  stock  of  all 
descriptions,  apples,  Irish  potatoes  and  good  living.  Since  I  have 
been  getting  well  I  have  been  living  so  high,  that  I  am  fearful  I 
will  never  be  able  to  get  down  to  common  diet  again.  But  just  at 
this  time  the  man  that  has’nt  got  everything  to  live  on  has  to  do 
without.  There  is  but  little  to  sell  and  when  you  find  anything  for 
sail  the  prices  are  out  of  all  reason.  Boots  are  worth  here  $46.00. 
It  became  necessary  a  while  for  me  to  have  some  brandy — I  had 
to  pay  $5.00  for  a  small  bottle  full  and  1.00  for  a' pound  of  sugar. 
Everything  else  is  in  proportion. 

I  presume  you  have  already  learned  from  the  improvement  in 
my  handwrite  that  I  am  almost  well.  I  lack  nothing  now  but  to 
regain  my  strength  I  think  I  will  start  to  the  army  next  Monday. 
My  movements  then  will  be  governed  by  circumstances — may  go 
home  and  may  not.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  I  will. 

Tomorrow  I  am  going,  nothing  preventing,  to  Montpelia,  the 
last  resting  place  of  Pres.  Madison’s  remains.  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  grandest  scenes  in  Va.  I  have  neer  been  out  anywhere 
yet  except  to  Gordonsville  onetime.  I  then  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  my  baggage.  After  the  army  left  here  the  baggage  of  all 
the  absent  ofiicers  was  sent  back  to  G.  Almost  all  of  it  was 
robbed.  Mine  fortunately  was  not.  I  assure  you  I  was  needing 
mine  before  I  got  it.  I  was  here  with  no  coat  but  my  linnen  one 
and  but  one  shirt.  Rather  slimly  as  well  as  thinly  clad  for  a 
stranger,  in  cool  weather,  among  big  fish.  Capt.  Pool^o  has  two 

is.  This  parasraph,  as  wdl  as  the  brief  admonition  which  follows,  is  written 
in  the  margin  of  the  first  page.  The  letter  to  his  wife,  which  the  admoni¬ 
tion  indicates  he  was  enclosing,  is  not  found  in  the  correspondence, 

19.  There  were  several  families  of  Newmas  in  the  western  part  of  Orange 
County.  Possibly  it  was  Wilson  Newman,  lawyer,  29  years  of  age  (with 
real  estate  of  <4800  and  personalty  of  $6900),  whose  residence  adjoined  that 
of  Dr.  David  Pannill,  of  whom  Dr.  McGarity  speaks  in  his  letter  of  March 
9.  1864. 

20.  Concerning  Captain  Pool  see  note  16,  ante. 
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coats  and  three  shirts.  He  would  very  kindly  furnish  me  in  times 
of  necessity.  I  am  now  independent  in  the  clothes  line  unless  it 
turns  cold — I  shall  then  need  my  overcoat.  I  think,  if  I  go  home, 

I  shall  go  before  it  turns  cold  much. 

I  have  seen  nor  heard  nothing  of  Bud  yet,  neither  of  Cousins 
J.  and  T.21  I  found  some  of  my  Cousins  from  about  Atlanta.  But 
know  nothing  of  their  whereabouts  now.  I  know,  probably,  as 
little  about  the  army  as  you  do — know  nothing  except  what  I  get 
from  papers  and  stragglers.  We  get  the  Richmond  papers  the 
same  day  they  are  issued  every  day.  But  they,  latterly,  are  almost 
minus  any  news  of  importance. 

Well,  my  dear,  I  have  just  been  out  in  the  orchade  and  got 
as  many  remarkably  fine  apples  as  I  could  eat  and  brought  19 
very  fine  ones  in  with  me.  Oh!  how  I  wish  you  and  all  the  rest 
had  some.  Mrs.  N.22  beats  cider  occasionally  and  so  we  have  a 
juicy,  sweet  time.  Mr.  N.  drying  rapidly — will  soon  have  five 
bushels  dried.  I  wish  you  had  some  of  them  as  well  as  some  of 
the  cider. 

Before  I  forget  it,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  jeans.  Now  please 
do  not  neglect  getting  that  wool  from  Mrs.  J.  Whatley,23  and 
having  it  fixed  up.  I  shall  need  it  very  much  this  winter,  whether 
I  remain  in  the  army  or  go  home.  Do  not  look  for  me,  as  I  may 
not  come,  and  then  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  In  my  next,  if 
I  remain  here  I  will  direct  you  how  to  write  me. 

Your  Husband, 

A.  E  McGarity 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity 

Hd.  Qrs.  21st  Ga.  Regt. 

March  14th  1863 

Dear  Wife — 

I  commenced  writing  you  on  the  12th  and  will  send  you  with 
this,  what  I  then  wrote.  I  had  to  stop  then  for  reasons  therein 
stated. 

I  went  from  Hamilton’s  Crossing  to  Jackson’s  Hd.  Qrs. — was 
then  sent  to  D.  H.  Hill’s  Hd.  Qrs.,  and  was  there  assigned  to  duty 
with  this  Regt.2<  It  is,  I  think,  composed  of  very  clever  men.  I 


21.  James  and  Thomas  Lishtfoot.  See  note  11,  ante. 

22.  Mr.  Newman.  See  note  19,  ante. 

23.  Probably  Mrs.  John  G.  Whatley  (the  census  of  1860  gives  the  name  as 
“Watley")  of  HilliardsviUe,  Henry  CJounty,  Ala.  There  were  two  Whatleys. 
J.  C.  and  John  H.,  in  CJompany  G,  15th  Alabama.  The  latter  was  wounded 
(permanently  disabled)  June  27,  1862,  the  former  was  killed  May  6,  1864. 

24.  On  the  Field  and  Staff  muster  roll  for  March  and  April,  1863,  the  date  of 
Dr.  McGarity’s  appointment  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  21st  Georgia  regi¬ 
ment  is  given  as  March  10. 
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am  now  in  a  tent  with  the  Col.  and  Surg.  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  all  stay  in  same  tent  or  in  different  ones.  The  Surgeon 
(Dr,  Capers26  from  Charleston)  is  trying  to  get  a  furlough.  If 
he  succeeds,  it  will  leave  me  in  charge  of  the  Regt.  and  my  duties 
will  be  heavy. 

I  had  a  severe  time  walking  from  Hd.  Qrs.  to  Hd.  Qrs.  I  found 
the  6th  Ala.  and  ate  dinner  with  Jim.  He  and  his  men  were  very 
well.  Four  of  Tom’s  men  have  died  since  he  left. 

Last  night  and  night  before  were  two  very  cold  nights,  as  cold 
as  has  been  this  winter  so  the  men  say.  I  suffered  very  much  both 
nights.  The  cause  of  it  was  I  had  to  divide  blanket  with  other 
both  nights.  I  will  be  compelled  to  buy  some,  and  they  are  very 
high.  I  will  not  buy  a  horse  yet  awhile — may  not  at  all.  I  am 
in  one  mile  of  the  38th  Ga.  and  in  two  of  the  6th  Ala.26  We  are 
in  a  very  pleasant  place  for  a  Camp — plenty  of  tolerably  good 
water  convenient.  We  will  be  alpt  to  remain  here  till  a  fight  comes 
off,  which  in  all  probability,  will  be,  as  soon  as  the  weather  opens 
sufficiently  for  the  Enemy  to  move.  Our  Regt.  wsis  once  in  Trem¬ 
bles  Brigade  with  the  15th  Ala.  We  are  now  in  Doles’  Brigade. 
We  are  near  where  the  15th  was  encamped  before  it  moved. 

I  found  board  in  Richmond  very,  very  sorry  and  only  Eight 
Dollars  per  day.  Turkies  are  there  selling  at  One  Dollar  per 
pound  butter  $2.50  per  pound  and  eggs  $2.00  per  dozen.  If  I 
had  the  provisions  that  your  Pa.  has  in  Richmond,  it  would  be  as 
good  a  fortune  as  I  want.  The  farmers  ought  to  make  all  the 
provisions  that  they  possibly  can;  because  if  this  war  lasts,  I  am 
fearful  our  Army  will  suffer  for  sustainance.  I  could  not  sell  your 
Shawl  in  Richmond  at  all.  They  say  it  is  out  of  fashion — Cloaks 
are  almost  exclusively  used.  I  could  have  sold  a  turkey  gobler 
for  more  than  I  could  the  Shawl.  I  left  it  in  R.  and  will  send  it 
to  you  the  first  chance. 

I  sent  to  Guinea  Station  after  my  trunk  to  day,  and  will  wait 
till  it  comes  and  finish  on  the  sheet  that  I  first  commenced  on. 


26.  LeGrand  G.  Capers  was  appointed,  July  18,  1861,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
4th  battalion  of  Georgia  volunteers,  which  was  later  incorporated  into  the 
21st  Georgia  infantry.  May  26,  1862,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  assign^ 
to  the  21st  Georgia,  with  which  he  remained  until  Oct.  SO,  1863,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Cutshaw's  battalion  of  artillery.  He  appears  to  have 
remained  with  that  battalion  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  colonel  of  the 
regiment  was  John  T.  Mercer,  who  had  previously  been  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  4th  battalion  of  volunteers,  promoted  to  colonel  Sept.  28,  1861.  He  was 
killed  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  Apr.  18,  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  W. 
Hooper.  See  Henry  W.  Thomas,  The  Dotee-Coek  Brigade,  p.  366,  and 
posstm;  also  note  29  post. 

26.  The  38th  Georgia  appears  to  have  been  in  part  recruited  in  Henry  County. 
Alabama,  but  principally  about  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.  See  under  Sept.  20,  1864, 
in  a  subsequent  installment. 
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Well,  Tinie,  through  mistake  I  turned  two  sheets  instead  of 
one,  and  hence  have  a  good  deal  of  surface  on  which  to  write  yet. 

I  am  fearful  though  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  it,  owing  to 
its  being  scattered  about  so  oddly.  I  will  number  the  pages  which, 
probably,  will  assist  you  some.27 

Rations  are  pretty  short  now,  but  enough  to  keep  from  suffer¬ 
ing  with  hunger.  We  get  bacon  and  flour  and  sometimes  a  little 
rice  and  sugar.  I  do  not  know  what  my  expenses  will  be  for  pro¬ 
visions,  but  I  do  know  that  I  shall  have  to  pay  tremendous  prices 
for  all  that  I  get.  Over  to  page  7. 

If  I  had  known,  before  I  left  home,  what  I  now  know,  I  should 
have  brought  fewer  fine  shirts  and  more  syrup  and  honey  and 
blankets.  But  nevertheless  it  will  all  be  right  I  am  in  hopes. 

Our  Army  is  in  fine  order  now.  We  are  probably  stronger 
to  day  than  ever  before.  The  soldiers  are  in  high  spirits,  anxious 
for  another  fight  here.  The  peace  delusion  is  vanishing  very  fast. 

I  still  hope  however  that  we  may  see  a  better  day  ere  the  close  of 
this  year.  He  who  has  never  seen  an  Army  can’t  conceive  of  the 
expense,  annoyance  etc.  of  a  war.  The  horses  that  are  being  lost, 
at  present  prices,  would  amount  to  hundred  of  thousands. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs,  McGarity 

Camps  Near  Port  Royal  Va. 

March  20th  1863.28 

My  Dear  Wife — 

I  wrote  a  few  days  since.  To  day  I  write  you  again.  No 
excitement  on  hand  at  present.  A  few  days  back  the  Enemy’s 
Cavalry  crossed  the  River  in  force — there  was  a  general  order  to 
all  of  our  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  Stewart’s  Cavalry  attacked  and  drove  them 
back.  Our  loss  is  reported  to  be  Two  Hundred — the  Enemy’s  not 
known,  but  very  heavy.  The  fight  was  near  enough  us  to  be 
distinctly  heard.  On  the  reception  of  said  order,  I,  being  without 
a  horse,  and  not  knowing  at  what  hour  we  would  have  to  move 


27.  Though  confused  in  order,  the  pages  are  numbered  2  to  7.  Page  1,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  letter  bearing  the  dat  of  March  12.  is  missing,  as  is  also  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  letter  of  March  14.  The  eneelop  in  which  the 
letter  was  probably  mailed  carries  the  address  (in  a  bold  script  by  a  hand 
other  than  Dr.  McGarity’s)  :  "Mrs.  F.  C.  C.  McGarity,  Fort  Gaines.  Geo. 
Care  Wm.  Mount  and  Co..  Franklin,  Ala.”  In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  is: 
"A.  E.  McGarity,  Asst.  Surg.  21st  Ga.  Regt.”  The  p^mark  is:  "(^INBYS 
VA  MAR”:  in  pencil:  "Due  10.” 

28.  Accompanying  this  letter  is  a  copy  of  "General  Orders  Na  SI”  of  the 
Adjutant  General  and  Inspector  General’s  Office  (signed  S.  Cooper),  dated 
March  19.  186S,  relating  to  the  impressment  of  supplies.  It  is  printed  in 
General  Orders  Adjutant  General  and  Inapeetor  General,  1S83  (Richmond, 
1864). 
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was  compelled  to  buy.  I  bought  a  little  scrub  of  a  horse  with  a 
very  fine  saddle  for  $35000/100.  Horses  are  very  high  in  the 
Army.  Mine  is  worth  about  $100.00  in  good  times.  I  could  sell 
him,  this  morning,  for  a  little  more  than  I  gave. 

We  are  having  a  good,  snowy  time  up  here.  It  has  snowed 
more  or  less  almost  every  day  since  I  have  been  here,  and  last 
night  it  set  in,  with  a  big  supply  on  hand,  and  has  kept  it  up  till 
now  11  1/2  A.  M.  and  still  has  every  appearance  of  continuing. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  was  never  more  comfortable  in  life — do 
not  suffer  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  from  cold.  I  did  suffer  the 
two  first  nights,  owing  to  not  having  cover  enough.  Since  the 
date  of  my  other  letter,  I  have  changed  my  quarters.  I  am  now 
with  the  Lt.  Col.,  Major  and  Adjutant.29  We  are  well  fixed  up 
with  blankets  and  everything  else.  They  are  all  very  clever,  so¬ 
ciable  etc.  We  have  two  good  tents — one  to  eat  in  and  stay  in 
during  the  day,  the  other  to  sleep  in.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
comfortably  situated  and  well  satisfied. 

I  wrote  you,  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been  informed  that  I  would 
get  pay  from  the  time  I  was  before  the  Board.  I  can’t  ascertain 
the  facts  in  the  case  except  through  the  Surgeon  General.  I  intend 
writing  him  on  the  subject  to  day.*®  If  I  am  entitled  to  it,  it  will 
take  it  to  pay  for  my  horse.  I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  my  salary.  I  have  to  pay  such  tremendous 
prices  for  everything  to  eat.  We  now  get  pork,  flour,  irish  pota¬ 
toes,  rice,  coffee,  sugar  etc,  not  all  from  Commissaries,  however, 
but  from  other  sources.  We  are  living  very  well  now,  better  than 
I  would,  were  it  not  the  custom  of  my  mess.  It  is  a  custome, 
however,  to  which  I  never  objected.  It  is  a  weak  point  with  me 
you  know. 

Have  you  collected  the  McLeod  money?  Also  did  you  get  the 
$78.00  from  Maj.  ApplingSi  to  be  paid  him  by  Farmer  and  his 
note  that  Maj  was  to  get  for  me?  If  you  have  not,  you  had  better 
attend  to  it.  If  you  see  any  chance  to  get  any  money  or  to  convert 
a/cs.  into  notes  please  do  it.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  leave  my  mat¬ 
ters  in  better  shape. 

29.  Lt.-Col.  Thomas  W.  Hooper,  Major  Thomas  C.  Glover,  and  Adjutant  Lee  F. 
Bakewell.  See  note  26,  ants. 

30.  On  May  16  he  was  paid  $188.83,  from  Mar.  10  to  Apr.  80,  at  $110  per 
month.  Mar.  81  he  made  a  requisition  for  forage  for  one  private  horse 
from  Mar.  20  to  81,  eleven  days  (110  pounds  of  corn  and  22  pounds  of  hay), 
the  daily  allowance  being  10  pounds  of  com  and  2  pounds  of  hay,  for  which 
he  gave  his  receipt.  Appended  to  the  requisition  is  the  following  certificate: 
“I  crtify,  on  honor,  that  the  above  requisition  is  correct  and  just ;  and  that 
I  have  not  drawn  forage  for  any  part  of  the  time  above  charg^.” 

31.  Presumably  John  B.  Appling,  a  resident  of  the  Franklin  community  of 
Henry  (bounty,  Alabama.  See  the  letter  of  Apr.  6,  post. 
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Well,  how  are  things  going  at  home?  have  you  moved  into  the 
house?  if  so  how  do  you  like  it?  Have  you  sold  your  lard?  It  is 
worth  $1.75  here.  I  want  you  to  write  me  all  the  news  about 
everything,  your  Pa.  and  Bro.  Jesse  to  do  likewise. 

My  love  to  all.  Kiss  our  sweet,  little  babe  for  me,  and  learn 
it  to  talk  and  be  smart.  Kiss  Capt.  Dillards^  and  all  the  children. 

Your  Devoted  Husband 
A.  E.  McaGrity** 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Rev.  Edmund  Cody 

Hd.  Qrs.  2l8t  Ga.  Regt. 

March  23rd  1863 

Rev.  E.  Cody —  Dear  Sir — 

I  write  you  a  line  to  day  that  you  may  all  hear  from  me  again. 

I  have  twice  written  Fannie,  but  as  the  mails  are  so  irregular  and 
uncertain,  they  may  not  get  through,  and  if  they  do  not,  she  nor 
you  nor  anybody  else  will  know  where  to  write  me.  I  assure  you  I 
don’t  want  it  to  be,  with  me,  as  it  was  when  I  was  here  before.  I 
want  to  hear  from  home  constantly.  I  know  one  will  write  me 
whenever  she  learns  my  whereabouts. 

Everything  is  quiet  here,  since  the  Cavalary  Raid  of  which  you 
have  seen  an  account  no  doubt.  There  is  an  order,  to  day,  from 
Gen.  Lee  for  this  Army  to  be  in  readiness  for  active  operation  by 
1st  Proximo.  The  impression  is  that  the  Enemy  will  make  “an 
onward  movement”  about  that  time.  If  they  do,  the  chances  are, 
they  will  very  soon  afterwards  make  another  movement  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction.  It  will  be  much  harder  to  force  a  passage  now, 
than  when  they  tried  it  before.  Our  soldiers,  both  officers  and 
men  are  very  cheerful  and  sanguine  of  success.  There  is  some 
uneasiness  felt  about  our  Army  in  Tenn.  The  Enemy  has  fallen 
back  there,  and  is  being  heavily  reinforced.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
that  their  falling  back  is  entirely  strategic.  Johnston,  I  judge, 
however,  does  and  will  understand  them.  There  is  more  anxiety 
felt  on  the  provision  subject  than  all  others  just  at  this  time. 
The  Privates  are  getting  1/4  lb  of  meat  per  day  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  that  is  more  or  less  spoilt.  The  Officers  are  allowed  to 
buy  that  amount  of  meat  from  Commissaries  and,  if  they  get  any 
more  they  have  to  send  to  Richmond  and  pay  the  most  exorbitant 
prices  that  this  country  ever  knew.  Were  I  in  your  place,  I 
should  cut  down  the  negro  rations,  and  sell  just  as  much  to  the 


32.  Captain  Dillard  can  not  with  certainty  be  identified.  See  Go.  H.tti  Quart., 
September,  1939,  p.  293. 

33.  The  envelop  baa:  (upper  left-hand  corner:)  "A.  E.  McGarity,  Aist.  Surs., 
21st  Ga.  R^.  Doles’  Brig.";  (address:)  "Mrs.  A.  E.  McGarity,  Fort  Gaines, 
Georgia  Care  of  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.  Franklin,  Ala.";  (postmark:) 
"GO[INB]YS  VA  MAR”. 
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Government  as  I  possibly  could,  to  do  the  negroes  anything  like 
justice.  They  certainly  can  live  on  double  the  bacon  that  soldiers 
live  on  when  they  get  syrup  and  vegitables  and  the  soldiers  none. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  sell  everything,  to  the 
Government,  that  he  possibly  can,  that  will  do  to  feed  scddiers. 
The  next  duty  of  the  farmer  is,  to  plant  heavy  provision  crops 
this  year.  Whether  the  war  continues  or  not,  provisions  will  be 
in  great  demand. 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  very  interesting  sermon  by  Bro.  Marshall,*^ 
Chaplain  of  12th  Ga.  Last  night,  another,  by  Bro.  Verdery,s& 
Chaplain  of  59th  Ga.  Text  “For  by  the  Grace  of  God,  I  am  what 
I  am.”  Bro.  V.  told  me  that  he  met  you  at  Campbelton  in  1860. 
He  has  baptised  a  great  many  Codys  in  Warren.36 

We  are  having  a  pretty  easy  time  up  here  now,  but  little  sick¬ 
ness  in  Camps.  We  sent  a  case  of  Small  Pox  from  our  Regt.  to 
Hospital  a  few  days  since.  It  is  in  a  very  light  form  and  very 
slightly  contagious.  It  is  generally  brought  to  Camps  by  fur¬ 
loughed  soldiers  and  scarcely  ever  spreads.  It  has  been  in  almost 
every  Regt.  I  know  of  and  has  never  spread  any  yet.  Give  your¬ 
selves  no  uneasiness  about  me.  My  health  is  fine  and  my  situation 
pleasant.  My  love  to  all.  Write  me  often.  Tell  Bro.  Jesse  to 
write  me.  I  will  write  him  soon. 

Yours  etc. 

A.  E.  McGarity*7 


Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity 

[March  23,  1863  ?]S8 


Dear  Tinie 

I  wrote  your  Pa  this  evening,  and  will  enclose  you  a  line. 


As 


34.  Asa  H.  Marshall  enlisted  March  23,  1863,  at  Elatonton,  Georgia,  June  15,  1861, 
as  a  private  in  Company  G,  12th  Georgia  infantry.  He  was  wounded,  Dec. 
13,  1861,  in  the  battle  of  Alleghany  Mountains,  West  Virginia,  but  is 
recorded  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  company,  April  to  Augtist,  1862,  as 
present.  He  was  commissioned  chaplain  Aug.  1,  1862.  A  muster  roll  for 
September  and  October,  1863,  record  him  present,  but  one  for  November 
and  Dcember  notes  that  he  was  at  home  on  a  thirty  days'  leave.  He  appears 
to  have  resigned  Feb.  29,  1864.  As  late  as  1902  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
Doles-Cook  Brigade  Survivors  Association.  A  portait  of  him  is  in  H.  W. 
Thomas,  The  DoLet-Cook  Brigade,  between  pp.  242-243. 

35.  W.  M.  Verdery  enlisted  at  Macon,  Georgia,  June  IS,  1862,  as  a  private  in 
Company  G,  59th  Georgia  infantry.  He  is  recorded  as  having  been  appointed 
chaplain  Oct.  4,  1862,  to  take  rank  from  June  17.  He  resigned  May  81,  1863. 

36.  Although  numerous  swarms  of  Codys  had  departed  Warren  County  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  the  censuses  of  1850  and  1860  record  a  great 
many  Codys  still  in  the  old  hive. 

37.  The  envelop  bears  the  address:  "Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  Fort  Gaines,  Gea  Care 
of  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.,  Frankiin,  Ala.’’;  return  address:  "Asst.  Surg.  A.  E. 
McGarity,  21st  Ga.  Regt.’’;  postmark:  “GOINBYS  VA  MAR’’;  in  pencil: 
"Due  10’’. 

38.  ’This  letter,  written  with  pencil,  is  on  a  sheet  tom  from  a  note  book  (pp. 
21,  22),  2V4  by  8  inches.  It  appears  to  have  been  enclose  with  the  letter  of 
March  23  to  Rev.  Eidmund  Cody. 
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stated  in  your  Pa’s  letter,  I  am  getting  along  very  well  indeed — 
get  a  plenty  to  eat,  by  paying  for  beef  1.60  lb.  3.50  for  butter  etc. 
Our  tents  are  good.  To  one  of  ours  we  have  a  good  brick  chim¬ 
ney.  We  never  suffer  from  cold. 

Let  me  urge  one  thing  upon  you.  My  Darling,  viz.  that  you 
procure  wool,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may,  and  make  jeans  for 
me.  I  had  rather  have  it  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Gordon ’s.®9  You  had 
better  get  her  to  tell  or  show  you  how  to  fix  it.  I  want  you  to 
do  your  best  on  it.  I  intend  to  have  it  made  up  in  the  nicest  style, 
so  it  will  be  best  to  make  it  as  nice  as  you  can.  It  cost  Jim  $120.00 
to  have  his  made  up  in  Richmond. 

There  are  so  many  in  my  tent  that  I  can’t  write.  The  conver¬ 
sation  is  on  Mesmerism — what  is  the  Soul  etc. 

How  are  the  trees,  shrubery,  garden  etc.  getting  on?  I  shall 
go  home  sometime  and  am  in  hopes  I  will  find  plenty  of  chickens, 
vegetables  etc.  on  hand. 

My  best  love  to  all  our  friends.  Tell  Grand  Ma,  Sis,  and  all 
to  remember  me.  Write  me  all  the  news.  Kiss  S.  L.<* 

Your  Loving  Husband 

Abner 


Dr.  A.  E,  MeGarity  to  John  B.  Appling  [?]^i 

Hd.  Qrs.  21st  Ga.  Regt. 

April  6th  1863 

Dear  Major — 

I  will  while  away  a  few  leisure  moments  by  wrting  you.  ’Tis 
the  Sabbath — my  labors  for  the  day  are  discharged.  They  at 


S9.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Gordon,  wife  of  the  first  captain  of  Company  A  (B)  of  the  6th 
Alabama. 

40.  “Sis"  was  Mrs.  Henrietta  (Cody)  Burnett,  mother  of  this  eontrihutor. 
“S.  L.”  was  Sarah  Lolila,  their  infant  daughter.  See  note  S,  ante.  The 
first  name  was  for  Mrs.  McGarity’s  mother,  the  second  name  a  combination 
of  the  names  of  ber  twin  sisters,  Lula  and  Lila,  both  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  See  note  S,  ante. 

41.  This  letter  (probably  never  sent  to  the  addressee)  is  presumed  to  be  to 
Major  John  B.  Applins.  a  resident  of  the  Franklin  community  (see  note  31, 
ante).  For  instance,  in  the  close  of  the  letter  Dr.  MeGarity  says:  “Love  to 
Cousin  Donie”,  “Donie”  being  diminutive  for  Rhydona.  Major  Appling’s  wife 
was  Rhydona,  daughter  of  Judge  James  McCaleb  Wiley  of  Troy,  Alabama. 
Precisely  in  what  manner  the  C!odys  and  the  Wileys  were  relat^  (if  they 
were  related)  this  scion  of  the  tribe  of  Cody  has  not  been  able  to  learn. 
There  are.  however,  other  indications  of  swh  a  relationship.  For  instance, 
a  letter  signed  “Horatio”  (pretty  certainly  James  Horatio  Wiley,  son  of 
Judge  J.  M.  Wiley),  to  Mrs.  MeGarity  and  my  mother  at  the  time  of  their 
father’s  death,  addresses  them  as  “(Busins”.  Also,  in  a  letter  of  November 
27,  1866,  to  my  mother,  Mrs.  MeGarity  speaks  of  Mrs.  Appling  as  “&>uain 
Donie”.  However  these  things  be,  the  youngest  of  the  Cody  daughters, 
Emma  Rydona  (who  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Wynne)  was  named 
for  Mrs.  Appling.  'The  biography  of  Major  Appling  found  in  Thomas  M. 
Owen’s  History  of  Alabanta,  III.,  p.  47,  consists  of  this  brief  note: 
“Appling,  J.  B.,  probate  judge  of  Henry  (bounty.  Republican.” 
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present  are  very  light — ^two  hours  per  diem  will  cover  all  that  I 
have  to  do.  There  is  but  little  sickness  in  camps.  The  men,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  first  that  came  out,  are  generally  inured  to  camp  life 
and  can  stand  almost  anything.  The  guard  and  picket  duties  are 
very  heavy  now  and  the  weather  very  bad.  The  men  sometimes 
.lave  to  stand  or  walk  the  posts  one  third  of  the  time  for  twenty 
four  hours,  and  it  snowing,  sleeting  and  raining  all  the  time.  They 
do  this  cheerfully  and  willingly  on  a  ration  of  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  meat  per  day.  Soldiering  is  getting  to  be  heavy  I  assure 
you  and  is  constantly  growing  more  so. 

We  have  no  news  of  importance  here — everything  is  quiet. 
The  universal  opinion  is  though  that  quietude  will  last  no  longer 
than  the  bad  weather.  Our  Generals  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
attack  will  be  made  as  early  as  the  Enemy  can  move  their  Artillery. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  intend  a  movement  in  some 
direction  as  soon  as  they  can  make  it.  We  were  on  picket  the 
2cd  and  3rd  and  4th  inst.  and  saw  a  great  many  indications  of 
anticipated  stir  among  the  Enemy — heard  a  great  deal  of  music, 
cars  running  etc  all  through  the  night  each  night  we  were  out — 
Saw  one  very  large  and  remarkable  fire.  Whether  they  intend  to 
leave  here  or  attack  us  is  a  question  that  I  offer  no  opinion  on. 
It  depends,  I  think,  on  the  good  or  bad  sense  of  Hooker — if  he  is 
a  fool  he  will  attack  us  and  vice  versa.  We  can  make  a  better 
fight  here  now  than  ever  before — three  to  one  [they]  could  be 
whipped  if  they  would  attack  at  the  point  that  they  did  before. 
Our  fortifications  are  just  as  good  as  our  most  scientific  men  can 
make  them,  and  our  Army  is  in  fine  fix  for  a  fight.  Some  think 
the  most  of  the  fighting  of  this  War  is  to  do  yet — some  that  it  will 
close  out  this  year.  All  calculations  are  entirely  speculative,  and 
hence  I  may  be  mistaken — I  hope  I  am — but  I  am  fearful  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  fighting  to  do  yet.  What  think  you?  It  is  rather 
difficult  here  as  well  as  at  home  for  a  man  to  hold  to  the  same 
opinion  twenty  four  hours.  As  it  is  getting  late  and  is  somewhat 
cold  you  will  excuse  brevity  this  time. 

I  am  very  pleasantly  situated  ,  here — am  in  a  good  Regt.  The 
21st  Ga.  is  one  of  the  fighting  Regiments.  It  was  in  the  Valley 
all  last  year  in  the  same  Brig,  with  the  15th  Ala.  I  shall  remain 
in  this  Regt.  if  I  remain  an  Asst.  Surg.  I  may  get  a  Surgeoncy 
in  the  44th  Ga.  soon — I  do  not  know  definitely  yet.<2 

Love  to  Cousin  Donie  and  your  little  one  and  [all]  of  my 


42.  See  the  letter  of  April  18,  pott. 
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friends.  Send  word  to  the  prettiest  lady  in  Henry  that  I  am  get¬ 
ting  very  anxious  to  receive  one  of  her  sweet  letters. 

Write  soon  and  give  me  all  the  news. 

As  ever 

Yours  etc. 

A.  E.  McGarity 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity 

Hd.  Qrs.  21st  Ga.  Regt. 

April  1863« 

My  Dearest — 

What  is  the  matter  that  I  can’t  get  a  letter?  Is  it  your 
fault?  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Every  day  when  the  letters  arrive, 
I  closely  scrutenize  the  pile,  as  it  grows  smaller  by  degrees,  till 
they  have  all  disappeared,  and  none  for  me.  I  then  console  myself 
with  the  thoughts  of  getting  one  on  the  morrow — but  alas!  the 
morrow  cometh  and  bringeth  no  letter.  However,  I  shall  not  de¬ 
spond,  for  I  feel  assured  that  they  are  en  route.  I  am  now  equally 
as  anxious  to  receive  one  of  your  sweet  letters,  as  when  I  was  in 
Va.  before.  Quietude  reigns  undisturbed  here  yet.  We  were 
ordered  to  send  baggage  to  the  rear  and  be  ready  for  activity 
by  to  day.  Baggage  is  sent  back  and  all  things  are  ready  to  move 
— but  the  orders  to  move  have  not  arrived.  I  think  it  exceedingly 
questionable  whether  they  come  soon.  Last  night  it  snowed  con¬ 
siderably — to  day  it  has  both  rained  and  sleeted.  Mud  is  some 
more  abundant  than  usual.  But  with  a  few  days  of  wind  and 
sunshine  this  country  dries  off  amazingly.  Such  an  evening  as 
this  (warm  and  bright)  has  a  fine  effect  on  the  mud  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  whenever  this  mud  and  its  accompanyments  ceases  to 
be  an  excuse  for  the  Enemy’s  inactivity,  in  my  opinion  (every¬ 
body’s  notions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  they  will,  Yankee 
like,  invent  another.  I  believe  they  are  afraid  of  the  Rebel  Army 
of  Va.  and  if  they  attack  it  at  all,  it  will  be  deferred  some  time 
yet,  and  whenever  done  it  will  be  with  a  great  many  misgivings. 
This,  however,  is  only  an  opinion,  and  besides  it  is  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  most  of  the  Army. 

There  is  some  anxiety  felt  about  Charlestown.<<  It  is  generally 
thought  an  attack  there  is  imminent.  If  there  is  a  fight  there  it 
will  be  a  terrible  one.  O!  that  there  could  be  none  there,  or  else 
where.  But  a  termination  of  the  War  seems  to  have  receded,  or  at 

43.  Evidently  before  Apr.  18,  by  which  time  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  44th 
Georgia  regiment. 

44.  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Admiral  Dupont  opened  an  attack  on  Port 

Sumter  Apr.  7. 
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least  the  prospects  are  seemingly  darker  than  they  have  been.  I 
do  not  mean  the  prospects  of  our  ultimate  success,  but  of  an  early 
close  of  the  War. 

I  am  still  very  comfortably  situated.  Get  a  plenty  to  eat,  but 
I  assure  you  it  costs  to  do  good.  I  sleep  warmly  at  night  and 
enjoy  myself  generally  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Nothing  but 
the  defence  of  the  rights  of  my  country  and  its  people  could  in¬ 
duce  me  to  stay  from  you.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  endure 
present  privations  for  the  procurement  of  future  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Our  soldiers  generally  are  as  perfectly  cheerful  and 
contented  as  I  ever  saw  men  in  any  sphere  in  life. 

Here  I  stop  to  partake  of  magnificent  treat.  Now,  before  read¬ 
ing  further  guess  what  it  is.  I  don’t  suppose  you  guesed  right. 
It  was  as  fine  an  iced  cake  and  a  bottle  of  as  good  black  berry 
wine  as  I  ever  saw,  sent  to  our  Major  (Dr.  Glover^s  of  Campbel- 
ton  Ga.)  by  his  wife.  It  is  a  treat  that  soldiers  rarely  indulge  in. 
The  Major  sends  compliments.  He  has  seen  your  picture  and  says 
he  would  have  been  a  rival  of  mine  had  he  been  in  Henry. 

We  go  on  picket  tomorrow.  It  will  be  my  first  time.  This  is 
the  4th  letter  I  have  written  you,  one  to  your  Pa.  and  one  to  Bro. 
Jesse. 

Love  and  kisses  to  all.  Your  ever  Loving  Husband 

Abner 

As  you  may  not  have  received  any  of  my  letters  I  again  send 
you  my  address. 

A.  E.  McGarity,  Asst.  Surg. 

21st  Ga.  Regt.  Doles’  Brig. 

D.  H.  Hill’s  Div.  Jacksons  Corps 
Guinea  Station  Va.^6 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  44th  Ga.  Regt. 

April  13th  1863 

My  Dear  Wife — 

Must  I  acknowledge  the  reception  of  no  letter  yet?  ’Tis  strange 
but  true.  I  know  though  that  you  are  not  to  blame.  I  am  ex¬ 
pecting  a  letter  every  day  from  you;  and  am  getting  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  it.  I  hav’nt  heard  a  word  from  home  since  I  left. 

I  am  getting  on  finely — was  slightly  attacked  with  Dysentery, 
but  am  over  it  now.  All  that  I  lack  of  having  a  good  time  is  in 
getting  something  good  to  eat.  I  tell  you  that  living  is  a  little 

46.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Glover,  then  major  of  the  regriment,  was  promoted  to  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Apr.  18,  1864,  and  was  killed  Sept.  19,  1864.  See  notes  26, 

29,  ants. 

46.  This  postscript  is  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper. 
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light  just  now,  but  I  can  stand  it  pretty  well.  We  get  1/4  lb.  of 
the  meanest  bacon  I  ever  saw,  per  day.  Some  grumble  a  great 
deal. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Army  since _ 

[A  part  of  the  letter  is  torn  away.] . 

I  heard  from  the  6th  Ala.  this  morning.  All  well  over  there.  I 
hav’nt  seen  any  of  them  since  I  wrote  you — hav’nt  seen  Bud  at  all. 

As  I  merely  write  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  on  and 
am  a  little  pressed  for  time,  I  will  close 

My  special  love  to  Grand  Ma.,  Pa.,  Bro.  and  Sis.  B.,^'^  All  the 
children,  and  all  others.  Kisses  to  our  Babe. 

Your  Loving  Husband 

Write  me  thus 

A.  E.  McGarity  Asst.  Surg. 

44th  Ga.  Regt.  Doles’  Brig. 

D.  H.  Hill’s  Div. 

Guinea  Station  Va.<8 
Dr,  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity. 

In  Old  Camp  Near  G.  Station*^ 

May  9th,  1863. 


My  Ever  Dear  Tinie 

After  passing  through  a  glorious,  but  bloody  victory^o  we  are 
again  comfortably  housed  in  our  same  tents.  When  we  started 
back  to  camp  it  seemed  almost  like  starting  home:  but  alas!  it 
was  quite  different.  We  fought  about  two  to  one,  they  in  their 
entrenchments,  we  without  any.  Had  it  not  been  for  Jackson’s 
flank  movement,  coming  up  in  their  rear,  it  would  have  been  very 
doubtful  about  our  success.  We  did  very  heavy  marching  on 
Saturday,  got  exactly  in  their  rear,  before  they  knew  it,  and  at¬ 
tacked  them  Saturday  evening,  in  a  place  where  their  breastworks 
did  them  no  good.  We  ran  them  with  great  loss  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  just  as  fast  as  men  could  run,  and  rested  Saturday 
night,  with  only  skirmishing  of  the  pickets  occasionally  through 
the  night.Bt  The  Enemy  threw  up  breast  works  during  the  night, 
but  next  morning  we  drove  them  from  their  works  like  deer  before 
dogs,  never  having  to  make  the  second  effort  at  but  one  place. 
That  was  the  best  fortified  place  I  ever  saw,  cannon  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  supported  by  infantry.  We  made  a  charge,  had  to  retreat  a 


47.  His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Burnett. 

48.  About  a  month  later  he  was  returned  to  the  21st  Georsria  and  remained 
with  that  regiment  until  the  end  of  August,  when  he  was  again  transferred 
to  the  44th  Georgia. 

49.  Guinea  Station  (now  Guinea.  Caroline  County,  Virginia). 

50.  The  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  1-6. 

51.  Evidently  Dr.  McGarity  had  not  learned  that  General  Jackson  had  been 
mortally  wounded. 
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little,  reorganized,  made  another  charge  and  took  it.  We  here 
suffered  more  than  at  any  other  point.  We  probably  lost  more 
men  at  this  point  than  the  Enemy  did.  Our  loss  in  killed  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  1600  in  wounded  very  heavy — ^the  Enemy’s  from  four 
to  eight  times  as  much  as  ours.  We  took  from  10  to  16000  pris¬ 
oners.  These  statements  are  only  suppositions.  We  can’t  tell  what 
are  the  facts  yet.  There  is  one  thing  very  evident,  and  that  is 
that  Hooker’s  army  is  completely  demoralized.  This  is  the  greatest 
moral  victory  we  have  ever  won,  and  doubtless  the  greatest  in 
every  respect.  I  can’t  think  the  Yankees  will  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  again  in  a  long  time.  I  want  you  to  understand,  My  Darling, 
that  the  reports  of  our  casualties  and  those  of  the  Enemy  as  above 
referred  to  are  not  mine,  but  merely  the  opinions  of  men  gener¬ 
ally.  The  data  that  I  have  is  not  sufficient  to  give  an  opinion  on. 
I  only  know  the  Yanks  are  badly  whipped  and  we  are  extremely 
glad  of  it. 

The  loss  of  our  Regt.  is  141.  Two  of  our  Capts.  killed,  and 
two  Lieuts.  The  loss  of  our  Brig  is  upwards  of  400.62  i  never 
worked  as  hard  in  all  my  life,  as  I  did  Saturday  night,  Sunday 
and  Sunday  night,  dressing  wounds.  I  hav’nt  gotten  over  it  yet. 
I  feel  sleepy  and  tired  all  the  time,  my  health  though  is  good. 

My  D -  I  have  reed,  five  of  your  sweet  letters  from  which 

I  learned  almost  everything  about  home  affairs.  The  loss  of  the 
smoke  house  was  a  great  calamity.  I  don’t  know  when  I  heard 
anything  that  hurt  me  so  much,  but  we  should  bear  such  things 
as  well  as  we  could.  It,  no  doubt,  is  all  for  the  best. 

I  would  write  a  great  deal  more,  but  have’nt  time,  as  I  have 
to  make  up  my  report  of  the  casualties  of  the  Regt.  today.  Jim 
Tom  and  Bart  are  unhurt.68  Jake  Gamble  is  wounded  in  hand. 
Love  and  kisses  to  all.  I  should  like  to  see  you  very  much,  but 
can’t  yet  a  while.  Do  your  duty  by  the  Babe  and  all  the  children. 
Write  often.  Your  Loving  Husband  Abner 


52.  These  were  Capt.  H.  M.  Credllle  of.  Company  Q,  G.  G.  Green  of  Company 
F,  Lieut.  William  C.  Williams  of  Company  C.,  and  Lieut.  A.  M.  Burnside 
of  Company  D. 

53.  Col.  James  N.  LiKhtfoot,  Capt.  Thomas  R.  Liithtfoot,  and  Lieut.  Bartlett  S. 
Spann.  Jacob  M.  Gamble,  stated  here  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  hand, 
was  a  member  of  Capt.  Thomas  LJKhtfost’s  company,  havinir  enlisted  at 
Abbeville  at  the  company's  orsanization.  The  record  shows  that  he  was 
dischaTKed  June  12  on  account  of  a  wound  in  the  right  arm.  I^e  certifi¬ 
cate  of  disharge  names  him  as  sergeant  and  states  that  he  was  born  in 
Henry  County,  Alabama,  was  26  years  of  age,  five  feet  six  inches  high,  of 
light  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  and  by  occupation  a  farmer.  He  was 
certified  as  unfit  for  duty  for  forty  days,  but  there  Is  no  record  of  his  return 
to  the  army. 
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Dr,  A.  E.  MeGarity  to  Mrs.  MeGarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  21st  Ga.  Regt. 
May  11,  1863 


My  Wife— 

I  am  gloomy  this  morning  from  several  reasons — in  the  first 
place,  I  am  worked  down.  Last  night  I  was  up  all  night  attending 
our  wounded — we  succeeded  in  getting  them  ail  off  to  Richmond 
this  morning,  with  a  very  few  exceptions — some  not  able  to  be 
shipped.  But  the  greatest  cause  of  my  gloominess  is  the  reported 
death  of  Jackson.  He  was  seriously  wounded  in  both  arms,  one 
taken  off,  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  reported  yesterday,  that 
he  had  Pneumonia.  If  yesterday’s  report  be  true  and  he  is  not 
dead,  he  will  die.  We  have  had  no  official  notice  of  either,  and  O! 
that  both  reports  may  be  false,  but  I  fear  they  are  not.M  You 
have  no  idea  how  downcast  the  soldiers  look.  It  will  have  no  very 
serious  effects  on  the  men  more  than  they  had  rather  fight  under 
Jackson  than  anybody  else. 

So  far  as  the  result  of  the  fight  is  concerned,  you  have  read 
it,  ere  now  in  the  papers.  It  was  a  great  victory,  but  our  loss  was 
heavy.  It  is  thought  we  will  fight  again  soon,  but  I  can’t  think  we 
will.  The  enemy  is  too  much  demoralized  to  cross  the  river  now, 
unless  he  does  with  fresh  troops.  We  are  under  marching  orders 
now,  but  such  orders  stre  so  common  that  we  pay  but  little  attention 
to  them.  I  am  afraid  they  are  going  to  make  a  tremendous  effort 
to  subjugate  us  this  summer.  We,  in  all  probability,  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  hard  fighting  to  do,  but  we  are  as  sanguine  of  success 
as  ever  before.  I  am  in  hopes  the  Cavalry  Raids  will  be  put  a  stop 
to  soon. 

I  suppose.  My  D - you  expect  a  great  deal  of  news  from  my 

letters,  but  reliable  news  is  more  abundant  at  home  than  here. 
True  we  have  ten  times  as  much  news  as  you  do,  but  it  is  so  much 
saturated  with  sensation  reports  that  we  never  know  when  to 
believe  anything.  We  never  know  anything  till  it  is  published  in 
official  circles,  and  then  you  get  it  almost  immediately,  so  you  will 
please  pardon  me  for  not  attempting  to  give  you  much.  I  know 
but  little  about  the  casualties  of  our  friends,  being  in  a  Regt.  that 
has  none.  Dr.  Cock^s  was  mortally  wounded — has  since  died  Maj. 


64.  General  Jackson  died  May  10. 

66.  _  All  efforts  to  identify  Dr.  Cock  haye  proved  futile. 
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Hardaman5«  was  unhurt.  I  ate  dinner  with  Jim  Saturday.  His 
Regt.  suffered  a  good  deal.  Jim  Bennett^'?  was  killed.  Cousin 
Jim  is  gone  to  Richmond  now  after  his  Wife.  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  see  you,  but  don’t  want  you  to  come  up  here,  unless 
something  serious  should  happen  to  me,  which,  I  hope  will  not  be 
the  case.  This  is  a  very  bright,  hot  day,  almost  like  a  June  day 
in  Alabama.  Spring  is  opening  most  beautifully.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  during  and  after  the  fight,  the  ground 
is  almost  dry  everywhere.  This  country  will  dry  off  from  a  lob¬ 
lolly,  almost  as  quick  as  washed  clothes. 

Our  dead  are  all  hurried,  our  wounded  all  cared  for  and  sent 
off,  and  fishery  reestablished,  so  if  the  Yankees  will  let  us  alone, 
we  will  have  a  good  time  again.  If  they  don’t  we  will  whip  them 
agrain,  so  the  matter  rests  with  them. 

While  in  line  of  Battle  on  the  29th  Ult.  I  reed,  your  letter, 
informing  me  of  the  great  misfortune  at  home.  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  received  news  that  hurt  me  as  much.  It  came  in  such  a  bad 
time — the  loss  is  irreparable.  But  you  look  at  it,  in  the  proper 
light.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I  don’t  think 
the  neighborhood  will  let  you  all  suffer  any.  The  negros  can  live 
on  half  rations,  and  then  have  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  we  do.^^ 

I  will  be  able  to  save  about  $60.00  per  month.  My  pay  is  only 
$110.00  and  it  will  take  $50.00  to  pay  expenses.  I  shall  save  all 
I  can,  for  we  will  be  certain  to  need  it  sometime  if  we  live.  I 
think  I  will  be  made  a  Surg.  in  a  few  days,  pay  then  $162.50.  Try 
to  keep  everything  straight  about  home.  When  you  get  any  more 


56.  Isaac  Hardeman  entered  the  service  from  Jones  County,  Georgia,  June  9, 
1861,  as  first  serKeant  of  Company  B,  12th  Georsia  infantry,  was  elected 
first  lieutenant  Auk-  10,  following,  was  promoted  to  captain  Nov.  8,  1861,  to 
major  Apr.  30,' 1863  (to  take  rank  from  Jan.  22.  1863),  and  to  lieutenant- 
colond  Aug.  15,  1863  (to  take  rank  from  June  9).  Hay  10,  11164,  he  was 
captured  in  the  Wilderness  engagement  and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware  (May  17). 
He  was  released  July  24.  1865,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was 
then  described  as  having  a  florid  complexion,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  height 
five  feet  eight  inches.  After  the  war  he  made  his  residence  in  Macon.  Ga., 
where  this  contributor  met  him  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  He  died  Sept.  20, 
1914.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Thomas,  Doles-Cook  Brigade,  b^ween 
pages  240  and  241.  See  also  ibid.,  pp.  3,  11,  236,  255.  See,  further,  the 
letter  of  Sept.  2.  in  the  next  installment. 

57.  No  record  of  a  James  Bennett  has  been  found,  but  recoiiis  of  John  B. 
Bennett  and  J.  B.  Bennett  (evidently  one  and  the  same),  of  “Old  Company 
K,”  6th  Alabama,  show  that  he  was  sent  to  Chimborazo  Hospital  no.  4, 
Richmond,  May  3,  and  died  there  of  fever  May  18.  The  Jim  Bennett  killed 
at  Chaneellorsville  was  evidently  a  different  man.  The  census  of  1860  shows 
a  James  Bennett,  18  years  old,  in  Fort  Gaines;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  88th  Georgia  regiment. 

58.  In  the  letter  of  May  9  Dr.  McGarity  speaks  of  the  loss  of  the  smoke  house. 
The  statements  in  this  letter  and  that  of  May  16  give  the  impression  that 
the  principal  supplies  for  operating  the  plantation  had  been  destroyed. 
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money  than  you  need,  pay  it  to  Jernigan.5» 

My  special  love  to  all  the  family  and  the  freinds  generally. 
Love  and  teach  all  the  children,  and  let  them  all  kiss  you  for  me. 
Write  often  and  direct  as  before. 

Your  Loving,  but  Unworthy 

Abner 

[P.  S.]  I  have  reed,  five  of  your  sweet  letters — want  another 
to  day — think  I  will  get  it  for  I  have  been  sent  back  to  the  21st 
for  a  while.  A.  E.  M. 


Dr.  A.  E.  MeGarity  to  Mrs.  MeGarity. 

Camp  21st  Ga.  Regt. 

May  16th  1863 

My  Ever  Dear  Tinie — 

Allow  me  to  wish  you  a  pleasant  good-moming.  I  imagine  you 
are  this  minute  sitting  in  your  room  sewing  and  hearing  a  lesson 
recited  by  some  of  the  little  ones.  Would  that  I  was  one  of  your 
scholars — I  think  I  would  get  good  lessons.  At  least  I  would  be 
punctual  and  obedient.  But  as  it  is  an  unobtainable  desire — you 
having  to  remain  there  and  I  here — (for  a  time)  let  us  both  be 
satisfied  and  do  our  respective  duties.  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
to  see  you,  but  it  is  a  thing  there  is  no  use  thinking  about. 

As  I  shall  not  finish  this  till  tomorrow,  I  now  insert  a  few 
little  inquiries  for  fear  I  forget  them — Viz.  How  much  cotton 
has  your  Pa.  planted?  How  do  the  [m]ules  and  hogs  look?  Is 
there  a  good  stand  of  cane,  and  does  it  look  well?  Does  the 
com,  ground  peas,  rye  etc  look  well?  Is  the  fruit  killed?  What 
are  your  prospects  for  garden,  chickens  turkies  etc?  Do  you  get 
plenty  of  milk  and  butter?  Please  answer  these  questions,  with 
others  that  you  think  would  interest  me,  as  soon  as  you  get  them. 
I  hope,  my  Darling,  that  this  letter  will  not  be  like  one  I  com¬ 
menced  writing  you  on  the  28th  Ult.  intending  to  finish  it  on 
the  29th  and  instead  of  doing  it  we  were  ordered  to  march  into 
the  fight.  My  trunk  was  opened  some  way  or  other,  while  on  the 
wagon  and  the  letter  with  two  or  three  dollars  worth  of  stamps 
that  I  intended  sending  you,  were  missing,  nothing  else  except 
some  paper  and  envelopes.^o  Another  very  important  question 
that  I  failed  to  insert  is,  how  are  you  all  getting  on  about  meat? 
How  much  syrup  was  at  the  quarter,  and  what  are  you  doing  about 


59.  This  may  have  been  William  H.  Jernlgan,  carriage  maker  of  Fort  Galnw, 
Georgia.  He  was  captain  and  assistant  quartermster  of  the  38th  Georgia 
in  1862  and  1863.  There  were,  however,  other  Jemigans  in  Early  County, 
although  the  name  in  a  number  of  instances  was  spelled  by  Uie  census 
"Joumeygan.” 

60.  This  letter,  written  on  two  sheets  (pp.  21S'216,  229-230)  tom  from  a  ledger, 
is  itself  good  evidence  that  the  doctor  had  run  out  of  writing  paper. 
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clothing  the  negros.  That  unfortunate  burning  was  certainly  a 
very  serious  thing.  I  hope  though  you  will  all  get  through  without 
any  real  suffering.  Raise  a  great  many  vegetables  and  chickens, 
get  as  much  milk  and  butter  as  possible  and  cut  down  rations  is 
the  plan  to  adopt. 

You  are  probably  about  as  well  posted  about  the  fight  as  I 
am,  or  at  least  will  be  before  I  could  get  new[s]  to  you.  It  was 
a  great  victory,  but  a  very  costly  one.  You  can’t  conceive  of  the 
amount  of  suffering  that  is  witnessed  on  the  battle  field.  The 
groans  of  the  wounded  are  heart-rending.  The  wounded  yankees 
make  a  great  many  more  complaints  than  our  men.  I  suppose  I 
[d]ressed  one  hundred  wounded  yankees,  after  we  got  through 
with  our  own.  One  of  [them]  made  me  a  present  which  I  want 
to  send  you  by  Cousin  Mary.  Most  of  the  Yanks  talked  like  they 
were  done  with  the  war — some  few  said  they  would  fight  again. 
I  am  afraid  this  war  will  last  a  long  time  yet.  It  seems  that  whip¬ 
ping  them  don’t  amount  to  anything.  They  reorganize  and  come 
again.  Now  they  have  taken  Jackson  Miss.  I  am  fearful  they 
will  take  Vicksburg.  I  am  in  hopes  Johnston  will  manage  all  the 
enemy  forces  about  Vicksburg  so  they  will  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate.  That  is  a  very  important  point  to  us.  If  we  can  be 
blessed  with  a  signal  victory  there,  it  may  bring  about  such  a 
nucleus  around  which  “Piece”  will  cluster.  What  a  boon  it  would 
be. 

Is  our  little  babe  pretty  and  smart?  I  guess  she  is  the  latter, 
the  former  doubtful.  I  heard  from  home,  they  are  all  well.si 

I  will  now  close  till  tomorrow.  I  will  attend  the  sick-call,  go 
to  preaching,  and  finish  this  letter,  if  nothing  happens,  tomorrow. 
Monday  I  want  to  go  to  see  Cousin  Mary.  I  hav’nt  seen  her  yet — 
she  is  four  miles  from  here  at  a  private  house.  She  can  tell  you  a 
great  deal  when  she  gets  back. 

Pleasant  dreams  to  you  tonight.  Till  tomorrow.  My  Darling,  a 
gentle  Good  Bye. 

May  17th.  I  rose  early  this  morning,  ate  shad  for  breakfast, 
attended  the  sick  call,  washed  and  dressed,  and  went  to  Grace 
Church  to  hear  Gen.  Jackson’s  funeral  preached,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoge 


61.  He  means  his  father’s  home,  which  was  in  Cairoil  County,  Georgia.  This 
paragraph  is  written  on  the  margin  of  the  second  page  and  therefore  was 
probably  a  postscript.  “Cousin  Mary,’’  in  the  next  paragraph,  was  the  wife 
of  Col.  James  N.  Ligbtfoot.  See  letter  of  May  11  ants.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alexander  C.  Gordon,  first  captain  of  the  "Henry  Greys”,  and  wM^ 
of  Dr.  John  McAllister.  It  is  her  daughter.  Miss  Mollie  McAllister,  now  in 
her  eighty-eighth  year,  to  whom  this  editor  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  rich  stores  of  her  memory. 
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of  the  Va.  Synod.^^  It  was  an  able  and  touching  thing,  heard  by 
a  large  and  attentive  congregation.  His  text  was  Acts  vii.  69  and 
60th  verses.  Preaching  is  getting  to  be  much  more  common,  re¬ 
spected  and  useful  than  formerly.  The  moral  status  of  the  Army 
is  probably  three  hundred  per  cent  better  than  it  was  one  year 
ago.  The  Col.  (Willis  of  Savannah)  of  the  12th  Ga.^  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  knew  of  but  one  man  in  his  Regt.  who  used 
profane  language.  That,  however,  is  a  good  deal  better  than  I 
can  say  of  ours.  Would  that  it  could  be  said  of  every  Regt.  in 
our  Army.  The  drum  taps  for  services  in  the  Regt.  I  will  suspend 
and  go.  We  had  a  very  good  sermon  from  the  Chaplain  of  the 
27th  Ga.64  Text  “Say  ye  to  the  Righteous  it  shall  go  well  with 
them.”  So  you  see  that  amidst  our  many  privations  we  are  not 
denied  the  privilege  of  hearing  preachng.  Many  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  remarkably  wicked  are  manifesting  some  interest  in 
Religion. 

My  trust  is  in  God,  and  whenever  this  great  chastisement 
through  which  we  are  passing  is  brought  to  a  close  it  will  have  to 
be  done  by,  our  Creator.  He  alone  can  settle  this  thing,  and  I 
am  in  hopes,  because  of  the  improvement  of  our  Army  morally  and 
religiously,  that  His  own  good  time  is  dawning.  Maybe  He  will 
bless  us  with  a  glorious  peace,  when,  seemingly,  prospects  are  most 
gloomy.  We  should  be  a  very  grateful  people  for  past  blessing 
and  a  very  prayerful  people  for  future  ones. 

It  is  now  raining,  a  thing  that  could  not  have  been  expected 
this  morning.  T’was  as  beautiful  a  May  morning  as  ever  dawned. 
It  reminded  me  much  of  our  loved  home  in  lovely  “Sunny  South” 
I  saw  Capt.  McAllister^^  today.  He  told  me  that  Jim  was  with  his 
wife  as  happy  as  could  be.  As  I  stated  before,  I  intend  going  to 
see  her  tomorrow.  I  don’t  know  when  she  is  going  home,  but 
whenever  she  does  I  want  to  send  you  some  little  things  by  her. 
I  will  not  tell  you  what  they  are  as  you  did  not  tell  me  what  it 


62.  Presumably  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge  (Sept.  17,  1819-Jan.  6,  1899).  A  sketch 
of  him  is  in  Dictionary  o/  American  Biography.  Possibly,  however,  it  was 
his  brother.  Rev.  Wiliiam  J.  Hoge.  See  J.  Wiiliam  Jones.  Christ  in  Camp. 
p.  S02  and  passim. 

63.  Eklward  WiiHs  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  12th  Georgia  regiment  Jan.  22, 
1863,  to  rank  from  Dee.  13.  1862,  having  previousiy  been  a^utant,  then 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  died  May  31.  1864,  of  wounds  received  May  80.  Ht 
was  then  in  command  of  Pegram’s  brigade.  See  Thomas.  Doles-Cook  Brigade, 
228,  696.  See  also  Memorials  of  Gen.  Edward  IPiUis  (Richmond,  1890). 

64.  The  chapisdn  of  the  27th  Georgia  at  this  time  was  probably  George  T. 
Embry,  although  he  was  not  commissioned  until  May  26,  1863.  He  liad 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  0>mpany  H,  27th  Georgia,  Sept.  10,  1861,  was 
captured  at  Fair  Oaks  May  81.  1862,  and  exchanged  Aug.  6,  1862,  from 
Fort  Delaware.  He  is  described  as  29  years  of  age,  6  feet  11  inches  high, 
with  dark  brown  hair  and  biack  eyes.  In  Jones.  Christ  in  Camp,  p.  683, 
the  name  is  given  as  George  S.  Emory. 

66.  Presumably  Tom  Hunter  McAllister,  captain  in  the  commissary  department 
of  the  6th  Alabama.  See  (ro.  Hist.  Quart.,  Mar.,  1942,  p.  80,  note  64. 
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was  you  had  to  surprise  me  when  I  got  home.  I  think  you  might 
tell  me,  as  it  may  be  sometime  before  I  get  there.  You  also  said 
somebody  had  kissed  you  and  made  your  lip  swell,  and  did  not  tell 
me  who  it  was.  I  guess  it  was  Mr.  Bee,66  if  I  am  right  tell  him  I 
protest  against  such  a  proceeding.  As  I  have  written  to  the  230th 
page  I  will  stop.6’^  I  will  write  Grand  Ma,  Bro.  W.  and  Sis  A.  E.^s 
soon. 

Love  to  all.  Your  Loving  Husband.  Abner 

The  reason  of  my  sending  you  so  many  fancily  backed  letters 
is  they  were  presented  to  me  already  backed  by  Capt.  Bakewell69 
of  our  Regt. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Mrs.  McGarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  21st  Ga.  Regt. 

M[ay  20]  th,  1863. 

My  Dear  Wife 

As  I  have  an  opportu  [nity]  of  send[ing]  you  a  letter  by  Maj. 
McAllister,7o  I  will  write  you  again.  This  letter  may  reach  you 
before  my  last,  which  was  started  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Inst.'^i  In  that  letter  I  stated  that  I  would  send  you  some  little 
trophies  of  the  recent  battle  by  Cousin  Mary,  but  as  she  will  re¬ 
main  up  here  probably  two  or  three  months  I  will  send  them  by  the 
Major.  They  are  not  worth  much  but  keep  them  as  trophies.  They 
are  all  I  got  except  a  blanket,  a  halter  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  and  as 
I  will  have  more  use  for  these  articles  than  you  will,  I  will  keep 
them.  I  also  send  you  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  with 
which  I  want  you,  after  keeping  as  much  as  you  want,  to  finish 

66.  Mr.  Bee  remains  unidentified. 

67.  See  note  60,  ante. 

68.  William  H.  Cody  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Cody.  See  note  3,  ante. 

69.  Lee  F.  Bakewell,  adjutant  of  the  21st  Georaia  regiment.  See  note  29,  ante. 
Bakewell  was  a  native  of  Cincinnati  (born  Juiy  SO,  1929),  but  in  1849  had 
rmoved  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Artillery  of 
New  Orleans  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when  he  was  elected  captain 
of  the  Louisiana  Zouaves  of  Wheat’s  battalion  of  “Tigers”.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  as  adjutant  to  the  21st  Georgia  regiment  to  succeed  Thomas  J. 
Verdery  (adjutant  since  Oct.  12.  1861),  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  Bakewell  was  killed  at  Fort  Steadman.  Petersburg,  March 
26,  1866.  See  Thomas,  Dolee-Cook  Brigade,  pp.  367,  401. 

70.  Doubtless  William  A.  McAllister,  who  was  known  in  Franklin  as  Major. 
A  letter  from  Mrs.  McGarity  to  my  mother,  Jan.  29,  1867,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  a  surprise  party  at  the  home  of  Major  McAllister,  which  tamed 
out  to  be  no  surprise  to  the  major.  In  the  census  of  1860  WilKam  A. 
McAllister  is  recorded  as  merchant,  aged  40,  with  real  estate  of  $2,600,  and 
personalty  of  $7,000.  See  note  73,  below. 

71.  The  figures  here  seem  to  be  “18”,  but  the  letter  of  May  16-17,  ants,  is  evi¬ 
dently  meant. 
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paying  Jernigan.  If  there  be  any  left  pay  it  to  Mounts*  or  Mc¬ 
Allister. 73  I  will  send  you  more  sometime.  I  only  get  pay  from 
the  time  1  reached  Richmond.  Some  say  they  can’t  save  money 
here.  I  think  I  can.  Money  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Army. 

It  is  thought  we  are  making  arrangements  for  a  move.  Some 
think  we  are  going  to  fall  back  towards  Richmond,  others  that 
we  will  cross  the  River  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position. 
Lee  knows  what  he  is  about  and  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to 
risk  his  judgment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fencive  is  our  best  policy.  We  can  drive  the  en[em]y  from  his 
positions  and  drive  him  anywhere  we  pleas [e  bu]t  we  should 
operate  on  the  most  ex  [tensive]  plans. 

I  we[nt]  to  see  Cousin  Mary  on  Monday  last.  She  is  looking 
well,  is  at  a  good  house,  and  seems  well  satisfied  with  her  trip. 
Cousin  Jim  is  a  little  sick. 

A  very  serious  accident  occurred  in  our  Regt.  yestermom. 
Just  as  I  got  up  I  heard  a  gun  Are  and  a  man  scream.  I  ran  out 
and  found  a  man  had  accidentally  shot  one  of  his  best  friends 
through  the  abdomen.  The  man  is  almost  certain  to  die.  They 
are  both  from  Rome,  Ga. 

The  news  from  the  west  is  somewhat  discouraging.  I  am  afraid 
Vicksburg  will  go.  May  it  stand  is  the  prayer  of  all.  It  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  us. 

As  I  have  no  news  and  am  very  busy  to  day  I  will  close.  I 
want  to  receive  another  one  of  your  sweet  missels  today.  Love 
and  kisses  to  all. 

Your  Loving  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarity 

Please  fix  up  my  jeans  as  nicely  as  possible.  Make  it  a  little 
greyer  than  Jims.  I  will  write  you  what  to  do  with  it  when  you 
get  it  made.  Cousin  Mary  sits  by  me  in  Jim’s  tent.  Good  Bye 
Sweet  One.  Abner.7< 


72.  William  Mount,  in  whjge  care  most  of  Dr.  McGarity’s  letters  to  his  wife 
were  addressed,  was  a  merchant  at  Franklin  and  Fort  Gaines.  Later  the 
firm  became  Mount  and  McAllister.  Mount  appears  to  have  made  his 
residence  in  Fort  Gaines,  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  for  the  census 
of  1860  for  Clay  County,  Georgia,  records  William  Mount,  aged  56,  born  in 
New  York,  possessing  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $7,500  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  value  of  $24,525.  His  wife.  Emily  H.,  was  48  years  of  age.  and 
there  were  five  children. 

73.  Probably  the  major  (see  note  70,  above).  The  census  of  1870  records  William 
McAllister  (evidently  William  A.),  merchant,  aged  50,  with  real  estate  of 
$500  and  personalty  of  $1,000.  Tlie  reduction  in  the  v^ue  of  his  personalty 
is  readily  explained  by  the  loss  of  his  slaves. 

74.  This  postscript  is  written  (with  pencil)  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  which, 
like  those  of  the  letter  of  Hay  1^17,  was  tom  from  a  ledger  account-book. 
The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  possession  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  McGarity  of  Bdton, 
Texas. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity  to  Elias  H.  Thomas 

On  Picket,  Caroline  Co.  Va. 

May  24th  1863 

Dear  Bro.  Thomas 

This  lovely  sabbath  morning,  while  in  the  magnificent  residence 
of  the  renowned  John  Taylor,  author  of  the  Va.  resolutions  of 
1798,  I  will  write  you  a  line.  The  scene  before  me  this  morning 
is  one  of  beauty  and  interest.  The  residence,  a  fine  brick  man¬ 
sion,  is  in  thirty  paces  of  the  memorable  Rappahannock,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  noblest  of  shades  and  shrubbery.  Under  the  trees  and 
spread  out  as  far  as  you  can  see  are  the  lands  which  are  not 
cultivated,  the  clover,  timothy,  and  sword  leaf  grass  is  about  six 
inches  high  in  rich  luxuriance,  so  fine  for  stock.  A  garden  •  of 
three  acres,  as  beautiful  as  taste  and  industry  can  make  it,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  impenetrable  hedge.  Were  I  a  poet  or  a  painter 
I  would  here  have  work  for  my  imagination.  But  alas!  this  cruel 
war  has  marred  the  beauties  [of]  this  place  as  well  as  many 
others.  On  this  side  the  river  are  our  pickets  and  on  the  other 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  orders  are  very  stringent  now  in  reffer- 
ence  to  picket  duties,  prohibiting  any  intercourse  whatever.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  the  boys  sometimes  steal  a  march.  The  yanks 
fit  up  a  boat  and  load  with  yankee  papers  and  coffee  and  send  it 
across — our  boys  receive  the  cargo,  reload  with  papers  and  tobac¬ 
co,  reverse  the  sails  and  send  it  back.  One  of  our  Brig,  got  six 
pounds  coffee  for  a  plug  [of]  tobacco.  The  yankee  pickets  are 
disposed  to  be  very  friendly  and  will  give  anything  for  tobacco. 

Where  we  are  now  picketing  it  is  more  pleasant  to  me  than 
remaining  in  camp.  I  have  but  little  to  do  and  can  stay  in  the 
house  all  the  time  and  eat  buttermilk  and  buter  (the  finest  since 
I  left  home)  furnished  me  by  the  overseer.  My  horse  gets  such 
fine  grazing  as  to  make  it  as  pleasant  to  him  as  it  is  to  me.  But 
it  is  heavy  on  the  men.  Half  of  them  have  to  remain  awake  till 
midnight,  and  from  then  till  day,  all  have  to  be  awake.  We  remain 
on  picket  now  five  days  at  a  time — heretofore  it  was  two  to  three. 

I  am  trying  to  be  promoted  to  Surgeon  and  now  have  to  go  to 
Gen.  Lee’s  Hd.  Qrs.  to  see  if  a  Board  can  be  convened.  It  has  not 
convened  since  the  fight  and  I  am  fearful  will  not  again  soon.  If 
it  does  not  my  chance  is  bad,  as  none  are  promoted  now  without 
a  second  examination.  I  have  an  invitation  from  the  Surgeon 


76.  Eliaa  H.  Thomas  was  a  substantial  farmer  dn  the  Franklin,  Alabama,  eom- 
monity,  with  whose  family  the  Cody  family  appear  to  have  been  intimate. 
The  census  of  1860  gives  his  age  as  48,  bom  in  Georgia,  values  his  real 
estate  at  $10,000,  and  bis  personalty  at  $28,000.  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
however,  was  Peter  M,  Thomas.  Go.  Hist.  Quart.,  March,  1942,  p.  78. 
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GeneraU*  and  hence  lack  nothing  but  the  examination.  As  I  have 
to  go  now  I  will  not  be  able  to  finish  this  letter,  but  will  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

May  28th.  Pardon  me  for  tardiness  in  finishing  this.  I  have 
been  somewhat  confused  about  my  examination  which  I  failed  to 
get,  but  I  think  I  will  get  to  go  to  Richmond  in  a  few  days  for 
that  purpose.  We  are  also  confused  about  baggage.  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  move  soon  and  no  trunks  will  be  carried,  so  most  of  us 
will  have  to  send  all  baggage  to  the  rear. 

We  are  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  where  we  will  go.  Some 
think  to  one  point  and  some  to  another.  I  think  we  will  most 
likely  go  up  by  Manassas  and  on  towards  Washington,  and  then 
be  governed  by  circumstances.  An  early  move  in  some  direction 
is  evidently  contemplated,  though  it  may  not  be  made. 

We  are  more  excited  now  about  Vicksburg  than  any  other 
point.  The  news  to  day  of  our  own  reporters,  is  that  we  have  held 
every  position  and  repulsed  every  assault.  The  yankees  report 
that  they  have  taken  it.  The  reports  from  that  quarter  are  always 
so  vague,  that  we  never  know  what  to  believe.  I  am  in  hopes  we 
will  hold  that  place,  but  am  afraid  we  have  and  will  sustain  a 
great  loss  there.  V.  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to  us. 

The  enemy  is,  so  his  papers  say,  preparing  to  mount  100,000 
cavalry  in  the  space  of  six  months  with  which  he  intends  invading 
us.  But  his  papers  are  filled  with  a  solid  tissue  of  the  most 
glaring  and  unreasonable  falsehood  [s] ,  so  we  will  not  believe  him 
till  we  see  his  100,000  cavalry. 

So  far  as  the  end  of  this  war  is  concerned,  we  know  no  more 
about  [it]  now  than  we  did  twelve  months  ago.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  will  last  sometime  yet.  The  enemy  is  evidently  tired  of  it, 
but  he  is  to[o]  pround  [sic]  to  acknowledge  he  can’t  whip  us.  I 
talked  with  a  great  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  last  fight. 
Most  of  them  said  they  never  could  whip  us,  and  that  they  never 
would  fight  us  any  more.  Some  few  of  them  were  very  saucy 
and  impudent. 

The  health  of  our  army  is  tolerably  good  now.  The  men  are 
in  fine  spirits  and  ready,  at  all  times,  for  big  marching  or  big 
fighting  or  anything  else  that  they  may  be  ordered  to  do.  They, 
as  a  matter  of  course  would  like  to  go  home,  but  as  that  is  wholly 
impracticable,  they  are  cheerful  and  willing  to  do  their  whole 
duty. 

How  are  things  going  on  in  Henry?  Are  the  crops  looking 
well?  You  farmers  have  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this 

76.  The  Surseon  General  was  Samuel  Preston  Moore  (1813-Mar  31,  1889).  A 

sketch  of  him  is  in  the  Dictionary  of  Atneriean  Biography. 
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war  to  do,  and  a  failure  on  your  part  would  be  as  desastrous  to 
us  as  one  on  ours.  Is  religion  reviving  any?  We  have  services 
constantly  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  manifested.  Oh  I  that 
we  could  all  get  aroused  on  this  subject.  Whenever  this  war  is 
closed  it  [the  remainder  ia  Uicking.}T> 


77.  The  first  half  of  this  letter  (through  the  paragraph  under  the  date  May 
28),  like  the  two  preceding  letters,  is  written  on  a  ledger  sheet,  the  remain¬ 
der  on  a  different  type  of  paper.  The  latter  sheet  is  completely  filled,  there¬ 
fore  there  was  probably  a  continuation  that  has  been  iost.  A^ether  the 
letter  was  never  sent  or  was  turned  over  to  Mrs.  McGarity  by  the  addres^ 
can  only  be  a  subject  for  conjecture. 


[To  be  continued] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

WILEY  J.  BAGGETT,  son  of  Alfred  Baggett  of  Gwinnett  co., 
was  bom  in  Gwinnett  co.,  Oct.  28th,  1842,  and  died  in  the  Regiment 
Hospital,  near  Richmond,  about  9th  July  last. 

He  was  raised  religiously  and  under  the  influence  of  Method¬ 
ism.  He  was  a  strictly  moral  youth,  free  from  the  vices  so  com¬ 
mon  among  young  men  of  the  present  age.  He  was  studious  and 
very  fond  of  reading.  He  volunteered  in  August  1861,  and  joined 
the  “Independent  Blues,”  24th  Ga.  Regt.  He  made  a  good  soldier. 
He  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines.  Shortly  after  was  taken 
sick.  In  his  last  letter,  written  on  the  battle  fleld,  and  flnished 
after  it  had  commenced,  he  speaks  calmnly  and  assuredly  of  the 
probability  of  falling.  With  a  good  conscience,  in  a  good  cause 
that  justice  sustained,  and  with  the  assurance  of  Divine  accept¬ 
ance,  what  had  he  to  fear?  The  writer  knew  him  well,  and  can 
truly  say  that  he  was  a  good  boy,  an  obedient  son,  a  noble  young 
man  and  an  excellent  soldier.  A.  ROBINSON 
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Obituary 

WILLIAM  F.  GARRISON,  son  of  P.  G.  Garrison  of  Carrollton, 
Ga.,  was  a  member  of  Co.  — ,  19th  Regt.,  Ga.,  Vols.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  on  31st  May,  was  reported  missing. 
But  as  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since  that  time,  doubtless  he 
fell  on  that  day. 

He  was  in  his  20th  year — joined  the  Church  in  early  life,  and 
was  rather  remarkable  for  his  intellect  as  for  his  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  family.  He  left  his  class  in  the  University  of  Va.,  in 
which  he  stood  well  in  all  respects,  to  devote  himself  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  cause.  The  last  words  I  heard  him  utter  on  bidding  me  fare¬ 
well,  were  “pray  for  me.”  His  letters  to  his  parents,  during  his 
life  as  a  soldier,  were  full  of  comfort.  In  many  of  them  he  said 
if  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  should  fall  in  battle,  he  hoped  to 
meet  in  heaven.  He  was  a  worthy  young  man;  a  good  scholar 
and  soldier;  an  honor  to  his  parents;  a  devoted  son;  an  heir  of 
heaven,  and  doubtless  he  conquered  when  he  fell. 

J.  B.  S. 
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Obituary 

WILLIAM  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  of  22d  Kept.,  Ga.  Vols.,  eldest 
son  of  J.  S.  and  Willy  C.  Cunningham,  was  born  in  Cass  co.,  Ga., 
Jan.  7th,  1843,  and  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  14th,  1862. 

Being  blest  with  pious  parents,  under  their  training  he  grew 
up  a  moral,  good  boy — joined  the  M.  E.  Church  about  four  years 
ago,  about  two  years  after  which  he  professed  religion  and  con¬ 
tinued  a  faithful,  religious  course  until  death.  While  in  camp  In 
Va.,  he  writes  to  his  parents:  “I  try  to  live  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible;”  but  regretted  that  owing  to  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  could  not  attend  to  his  religious  duties  as  he  wished. 
In  another  letter  he  writes:  “pray  for  me,  for  I  feel  that  I  need 
the  prayers  of  some  one  else.”  Lieut.  Treadway  who  is  a  religious 
man,  writes:  “I  have  watched  Billy  closely  ever  since  we  have 
been  associated  together,  and  think  that  his  course  has  been  as 
near  that  of  right  as  any  boy  I  know.  In  fact  he  was  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation — was  always  present  at  religious  services,” 
and  he  adds,  “I  visited  him  during  his  sickness  in  the  hospital — 
found  him  lying  with  his  Bble  by  his  side  and  a  smile  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  said  he  felt  very  well,”  perhaps  enjoying  that  peace 
and  comfort  which  alone  descends  from  heaven. 

A.  C.  T. 
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Obituary 

WILLIAM  HENRY  KIMBROUGH,  of  Harris  co.,  Ga.,  son  of 
Henry  C.  and  Mary  A.  Kimbrough,  was  bom  May  24th,  1837,  and 
died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  9th  August,  1862.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  “Muscogee  Confederates,”  Capt.  Pride,  co.  B,  31st  Ga.  reg’t. 
His  disease  was  thought  to  be  the  lingering  effects  of  measles  ter¬ 
minating  in  congestive  chills. 

He  embraced  religion  in  Muscogee  co.,  Ga.,  in  1852,  and  was 
powerfully  re-assured  of  divine  acceptance  a  few  years  ago,  since 
which  a  steady  sobriety  and  Christian  hope  were  his  ornament  and 
strength  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  Nov.,  1860,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  A.  E.  Pitts,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  in  which  mutual  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  were  the  basis  of  the  highest  type  of  domestic  happiness, 
but  now  alas!  the  youthful  and  devoted  wife  mourns  in  solitude 
the  early  blight  of  her  cheerful  heart  and  pleasant  home;  yet, 
praise  be  to  God,  the  meek  but  powerful  spirit  of  Christian  hope 
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guilds  her  sorrow  with  the  light  of  a  coming  mom.  William  was  a 
man  of  nature’s  noblest  mould,  clothed  with  the  moral  excellence 
of  Christian  virtues.  Of  fine  person,  heroic  and  generous  in  spirit, 
he  was  a  man  whose  death  made  the  heart  of  an  entire  community 
throb  with  a  painful  sense  of  loss.  W. 
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Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman,  South  Carolinian.  By  Francis  Butler 
Simkins,  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1944. 
Pp.  ix,  577.  Illustrations,  bibliography,  index.  $4.50.). 

In  1926  Francis  Butler  Simkins  published  with  the  Duke  Uni- 
versty  Press  a  274  page  study  entitled.  The  Tillman  Movement  in 
South  Carolina.  Professor  Simkins  was  probing  this  subject  as  a 
graduate  student  writing  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  first  work  covers  the  entire  period  of  the  Tillman 
movement  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  preparing  it  for  publication 
its  author  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  wider  implications  • 
of  Tillmanism,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  could  give 
the  subject  a  more  complete  and  mature  treatment. 

Professor  Simkin’s  current  study.  Pitchfork  Ben  Tillman,  South 
Carolinian,  approaches  this  new  chapter  of  South  Carolina  history 
from  the  biographical  angle.  There  are  two  significnt  differences 
between  his  steadies.  The  latter  is  a  fine  piece  of  biographical 
writing,  and  it  is  an  abler  interpretation  of  the  era  of  political 
unrest  in  the  South  than  is  the  former.  Professor  Simkins  has 
been  able  to  see  his  subject,  Benjamin  R.  Tillmanj  in  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  perspective.  In  this  latter  hook  Tillmen  emerges  a  realistic 
man  of  both  positive  good  and  positive  evil.  Never  was  this  bom¬ 
bastic  South  Carolinian  guilty  of  shading  into  a  neutral  gray  of 
political  compromise.  The  technique  of  Ben  Tillman  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  in  political  psychology.  His  brashness  was  almost 
beyond  reasonable  comprehension.  It  took  a  strong  personality  to 
counter  the  rigid  conservatism  of  South  Carolina  from  1880  to 
1910.  The  traditions  of  political  control,  and  the  influence  of 
state  sectionalism  were  powerful  factors  in  the  winning  of  the 
State’s  elections.  Tillman’s  background  was  regular  in  the  best 
South  Carolina  sense  of  the  word  during  the  reconstruction  and 
Hampton  period.  But  the  Bourbons  and  the  “woolhat”  boys  were 
not  to  work  in  double  harness.  Once  the  involved  external  issues 
were  settled  the  more  immediate  home  problems  were  to  divide  the 
State’s  leadership. 

South  Carolina  was  engulfed  in  the  same  struggle  of  the  latter 
nineteenth  century  which  aroused  the  rest  of  agricultural  America. 
Professor  Simkins  writes  with  clear  insight,  and  his  judgment  is 
unmarred  by  prejudice.  His  estimates  of  Tillman  are  clear-cut, 
but  he  fails  to  present  in  full  relief  the  basic  elements  of  the 
larger  movement.  Specifically  what  were  the  forces  in  more  de¬ 
tailed  terms  which  were  defeating  the  South  Carolina  farmers? 
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What  was  it,  for  instance,  that  made  the  farmers  of  Fairfield 
County  swear  by  this  agrarian  leader?  It  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  merely  name  the  forces  which  prevailed  in  America  in  the  Till¬ 
man  period.  They  need  fuller  and  more  specific  treatment.  That 
the  farmers  were  in  trouble  was  a  fact  not  too  difficult  of  deter¬ 
mination,  but  what  was  the  nature  and  shape  of  this  problem? 
Such  a  brief  study  would  not  only  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
entry  of  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  into  public  life,  but  his  remaining 
in  office  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Professor  Simkins  not  only  had  the  task  of  keeping  track  of 
an  obstreperous  biographical  subject,  but  he  likewise  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  identifying  the  various  steps  in  the  making  of  a 
Southern  demagogue.  Ben  Tillman  in  many  respects  was  above 
personal  demagoguery,  but  his  handling  of  the  masses  on  the  hust¬ 
ings,  in  the  party  conventions,  and  the  issues  which  arose  while 
he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  later  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  was  often  the  handiwork  of  the  demagogue.  Yet  his  plan¬ 
ning  for  Clemson  and  Winthrop  colleges  was  the  work  of  a  man 
of  courage  and  intellectual  foresight.  His  relationship  with  the 
South  Carolina  Press  was  a  curious  one.  Certainly  his  association 
with  Francis  W.  Dawson  was  erratic.  Perhaps  the  antagonism 
between  Tillman  and  the  Gonzales  is  understandable,  but  Dawson 
offered  something  of  definite  good,  even  when  measured  in  the 
terms  of  Tillmanism,  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  As  United 
States  Senator,  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  was  rude  beyond  all  rules  of 
simple  decency,  and  his  attitude  toward  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
that  of  studied  insult.  The  Senator’s  incendiary  anti-Negro 
speeches  were  detrimental  to  the  South.  But  back  of  his  flam¬ 
boyant  personal  conduct,  Ben  Tillman  had  strong  virtues.  As 
governor  of  South  Carolina  he  gave  the  state  long  periods  of 
sound  and  practical  leadership. 

In  concluding  chapters  Professor  Simkins  presents  Senator 
Tillman  in  his  declining  years,  but  more  significantly  he  writes 
of  other  South  Carolina  demagogues,  outstanding  of  whom  is  Cole 
Blease.  This  latter  chapter  is  a  valuable  contribution  in  the  badly 
developed  field  of  southern  demagoguery.  Tillman’s  dispensaiy 
monopoly  was  a  new  idea  in  American  political  control.  It  perhaps 
forms  a  precedence  for  subsequent  efforts  to  administer  the  liquor 
problem,  and  it  might  easily  be  listed  as  one  of  the  monuments  to 
Ben  Tillman.  Professor  Simkins’  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
in  the  significant  field  of  post-Civil  War  politics  in  the  South. 
There  is  a  bibliogn^phy  and  an  index. 

Univeraiy  of  Kentucky.  Thomas  D.  Clark. 
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Harriet  Tubman.  By  Earl  Conrad.  (Washington:  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1943.  Pp.  xiv,  248.  $3.25.) 

This  book  strikes  a  belligerent  note  in  the  dedication  and  does 
not  let  its  tone  fade  out.  That  is  to  say,  then,  that  it  is  strictly  a 
racial  book,  ranging  from  the  charge  that  white  publishers  would 
not  publish  it  to  the  accusation  that  the  “white  rulers”  have  not 
yet  freed  the  Negroes.  Apart  from  this  program  of  raceism,  the 
author  gives  a  stirring  story  of  the  life  of  that  remarkable  Negro 
woman  Harriet  Tubman — a  story  which  is  told,  however,  in  such 
over-tones  of  the  run-to-the-rescue  technique  as  to  be  reminiscent 
of  the  Wild  West  novels. 

Being  such  a  work,  it  vrould  be  expected  to  have  extreme  state¬ 
ments — some  based  on  remarkable  interpretations  of  American 
history  and  others  on  misstatements  of  facts.  By  the  1820s,  says 
the  author  (p.  4),  the  Negro  people,  “from  Delaware  down  through 
Texas,  had  become  united  by  their  tradition  of  revolt  and  escape.” 
This,  despite  the  well-established  docility  of  most  slaves  and  the 
fact  that  Texas  was  yet  a  part  of  Mexico  and  was  just  beginning 
to  be  settled  by  American  pioneers  with  few  slaves.  The  author 
says  (p.  84)  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  established  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  as  the  boundary  between  slavery  and  freedom.  He 
says  (p.  145)  that  in  the  latter  half  of  1860  “local  revolts  [by 
slaves]  took  place  everywhere  in  the  South.”  Despite  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Republicans  refused  to  accept  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  said,  “Entertain 
no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  ....  The  tug  has  to  come  and  better  now  than  later,”  the 
author  says  (p.  152)  “the  representatives  of  the  slave  power  were 
as  uncompromising  as  the  Republicans  were  conciliatory.”  He  in¬ 
timates  (p.  197)  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  gave  Negro  men 
the  right  to  vote — confusing  it  with  the  Fifteenth.  There  are  also 
such  minor  mistakes  as  habeue  corpus  for  habeas  corpus  (p.  44), 
Official  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  for  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion:  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (p. 
171),  and  Widener  College  for  Widener  Library  (p.  235).  These 
and  other  misstatements  and  exaggerations  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  refusal  of  white  publishers  to  issue  this  book. 

But  even  so,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  author 
has  brought  together  a  vivid  picture  of  Harriet  Tubman — albeit 
he  may  have  uncritically  accepted  as  truth  too  many  of  the  tales 
which  Harriet  told  about  herself,  for  he  admits  (p.  141)  that  “she 
was  an  organic  spinner  of  thrilling  yams.”  Briefly,  Harriett  Tub- 
man  was  bom  in  slavery  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  about 
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1820.  In  young  'vomanhood  she  ran  away  to  the  North  and  there¬ 
after  became  an  important  “conductor”  on  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
road,  making,  it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities,  nineteen  trips  back 
into  the  South  to  conduct  slaves  to  freedom.  She  became  well- 
known  to  the  Abolitionists,  who  used  her  well  in  their  work.  The 
author  claims  that  Harriet  was  one  of  John  Brown’s  leaders  in 
planning  his  raid  at  Harpers  Ferry,  but  she  did  not  accompany 
Brown  because  of  illness.  During  the  Civil  War,  Harriet  aided 
the  Federal  troops  in  South  Carolina,  being  one  of  the  important 
leaders  of  the  Combahee  raid.  After  the  war,  she  became  a  well- 
known  figure  at  woman’s  rights  gatherings  and  at  various  woman’s 
club  meetings,  entertaining  more  than  being  entertained,  for  she 
had  come  to  be  a  character  with  her  mode  of  dress,  her  tales  (some 
of  them  tall)  of  her  experiences  before  and  during  the  war,  and 
her  songs  and  dances.  She  finally  died  in  1913.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  career  took  on  at  times  the  hue  of  the  heroic.  No 
one  can  read  this  book  without  regretting  that  the  author  did  not 
see  fit  to  include  a  portrait  of  Harriet. 

Belle  Boyd,  Confederate  Spy.  By  Louis  A.  Sigaud.  (Richmond, 
Va.:  The  Dietz  Press,  Incorporated,  1944.  Pp.  xiv,  254.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $3.00.) 

The  most  celebrated  spy  of  the  Civil  War,  whether  working 
for  the  Northern  or  Southern  armies,  was  Belle  Boyd.  This  young 
Virginia  girl  of  seventeen,  an  intense  believer  in  the  rights  of  the 
South,  gained  her  first  notoriety  at  the  outset  of  the  war  when 
she  shot  and  killed  a  Federal  soldier  who  had  invaded  her  moth¬ 
er’s  home  and  was  offering  indignities  to  the  family.  Thereafter 
Belle  became  a  restless  figure,  flitting  here  and  there  between  the 
military  lins,  generally  bent  on  convying  to  the  Confedrates  in¬ 
formation  on  the  strength  and  movements  of  Federal  troops. 
Though  her  pictures  do  not  depict  her  as  an  outstanding  beauty, 
she  had  a  shapely  figure  and  an  attractive  personality  which  gained 
for  her  the  admiration  of  unsuspecting  Federal  officers.  Probably 
her  most  spectacular  service  was  at  Front  Royal  where  she  carried 
to  General  Jackson  information  which  made  possible  the  Confed¬ 
erate  victory  there.  She  was  twice  arrested  by  the  Federals  and 
each  time  held  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  in  Washington,  but  she 
was  for  some  unexplained  reason  never  tried. 

After  having  traveled  widely  through  the  Confederacy,  going 
as  far  south  as  Mobile,  in  1864  she  reappeared  in  Richmond,  where 
she  was  entrusted  with  special  dispatches  for  Confederate  agents 
in  England.  She  boarded  at  Wilmington  a  blockade  runner,  which 
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the  next  day  was  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Federal  gunboat. 
She  was  taken  to  Boston  and  later  allowed  to  depart  for  Canada. 
She  soon  made  her  way  to  England;  but  in  the  meantime  she  had 
won  the  affections  of  the  Federal  officer  placed  aboard  the  blockade 
runner  to  take  it  into  port.  For  a  dereliction  of  duty,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  service.  He  followed  Belle  to  England  and 
there  married  her.  Thereafter  Belle  had  many  experiences  on  the 
stage  and  off,  including  two  other  marriages.  She  died  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1900. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fiction  which  has  grown  up 
around  Belle  Boyd,  some  of  it  going  to  the  extremes  of  denying 
that  there  was  ever  a  real  person  by  that  name  and  some  of  it 
claiming  that  Belie  was  a  person  of  low  origin  and  shady  repute. 
Colonel  Siguad,  who  writes  this  book,  has  rescued  her  from  the 
hands  of  myth-makers  and  slanderers  and  has  come  very  near 
(certainly  as  near  as  possible)  clothing  her  in  the  garb  of  facts 
and  certainties.  He  has  used  much  skill  in  untangling  fact  from 
fiction,  in  which  he  has  investigated  all  available  sources.  Colonel 
Siguad  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Belle  was  a  lady  of  excellent 
lineage  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  honor.  This  is  a 
well-worth-while  work,  which  scholars  cannot  afford  to  ignore  in 
checking  the  many  misstatements  about  Belle  Boyd  which  have 
found  their  way  into  high  places. 


Leaves  from  an  Old  Washington  Diary,  185U-1863.  Written  by 
Elizabeth  Lindsay  Lomax.  Edited  by  Lindsay  Lomax  Wood.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1943.  Pp.  256.  $2.50.) 

This  diary  was  written  by  a  Virginia  lady  who  lived  much  of 
her  life  in  Washington.  During  the  war  she  resided  for  a  short 
time  in  Charlottesville  and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Typical  of 
many  Virginians  as  well  as  of  other  Southerners,  she  was  appalled 
at  secession  and  war,  but  she  could  not  divorce  her  feelings  and 
affections  from  her  Southern  kin  and  background.  Her  son,  in 
the  United  States  army,  like  most  Virginians  similarly  placed, 
resigned  and  joined  the  Confederacy.  The  diarist  cut  short  her 
writing  when  on  February  1,  1863,  a  Federal  provost  marshal 
arrested  two  of  her  daughters  as  Southern  sympathizers  and  sent 
them  to  prison. 

This  diary  has  a  certain  human  interest  which  runs  throughout 
its  pages,  especially  as  the  Lomax  family  was  highly  placed  socially 
in  Washington  and  in  army  circles,  including  as  close  friends 
those  who  were  to  go  North  as  well  as  others  to  go  South  in  their 
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sentiments  and  service  during  the  war.  Apart  from  this,  the  diary 
is  not  particularly  remarkable,  as  the  diarist  nowhere  gets  back 
of  the  surface  reports  that  can  be  found  in  many  contemporary 
records  and  she  writes  in  a  short  and  choppy  style.  She  has  the 
diarist’s  habit  of  beginning  with  a  weather  report  for  the  day. 
Many  days  are  skipped  in  this  diary  without  the  editor  explaining 
whether  or  not  the  author  wrote  anything  on  those  days.  It  is 
probably  just  as  well  as  not  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  edit  the 
old  diary  by  identifying  places,  names,  events,  and  so  on,  as  most 
of  them  are  evident. 

Charles  J.  Banaparte,  Patrician  Reformer.  Hia  Earlier  Career. 
By  Eric  F.  Goldman.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  LXI,  No.  2.  Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1943.  Pp.  160.  $1.60.) 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  was  a  grand  nephew  of  Napoleon,  being 
a  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Elizabeth  Patterson  whom 
he  married  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Bonaparte 
became  a  lawyer  in  Baltimore,  but  his  zeal  for  reform  soon  en¬ 
deared  him  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  during  his  second  presi¬ 
dential  term  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  later 
Attorney-General.  In  the  meantime  Bonaparte  had  served  in  minor 
capacities,  such  as  a  member  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
and  as  special  attorney  to  investigate  the  Post  Office  Department. 
He  was  of  the  patrician  tradition,  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  facile  phrase-maker,  though  never  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  national  administration. 

Dr.  Goldman  in  an  engaging  style  and  with  a  sure  grasp  of 
his  subject  presents  Bonaparte  through  both  a  personal  estimate 
of  the  man  and  a  judgment  of  his  public  career.  Unfortunately 
this  study  stops  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  Bonaparte’s  public  life, 
with  the  end  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  earlier 
part  of  his  career  was  accepted  as  a  dissertation  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  war  service  of  Dr.  Goldman  seems  to 
have  interfered  with  its  completion. 

Fiddles  in  the  Cumberlands.  By  Amanda  McDowell,  1861-1866 
and  Lela  McDowell  Blankenship,  1943.  (New  York:  Richard  R. 
Smith,  1943.  Pp.  x,  310.  |3.00.) 

This  book  is  essentially  a  diary  kept  during  the  Civil  War  by 
Amanda  McDowell  in  which  is  intersperced  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  which  her  brother  LaFayette  wrote  back  home  from  the 
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Confederate  Army.  Lela  McDowell  Blankenship,  a  grand-niece  of 
Amanda’s,  has  added  a  few  pages  in  certain  gaps  in  the  diary  made 
by  Amanda’s  mutilations,  designed  to  delete  all  reference  to  her 
lover  who  turned  out  to  be  a  bushwhacker.  The  McDowells  lived 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  Tennessee  where  there  was  never 
complete  acceptance  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  indeed,  this  very 
family  sent  one  son  into  the  Confederate  army  and  another  fleeing 
from  the  Confederate  Conscription  Act.  The  part  added  by  Lela 
McDowell  Blankenship,  though  worthwhile  in  making  a  complete 
narrative,  is  imaginary  in  conversations  and  details,  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  value  of  this  book  as  a  historical  document. 

The  diary  shows  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  school-teaching 
family  during  wartimes,  how  it  managed  to  exist  through  the 
many  makeshifts  that  most  families  in  the  Confederacy  had  to 
devise,  the  heart  throbs  of  the  autheress  in  her  early  twenties 
brought  on  by  the  feeling  that  she  was  fast  approaching  the  status 
of  an  old  maid,  as  well  as  some  of  the  robbing  and  pillaging  that 
went  on  as  a  result  of  the  visitations  of  both  Yankees  and  Con¬ 
federates. 


